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DESCENDANTS OF JONES, THE REGICIDE. 

To what family (Jones ?) do these arms belong : 
A chevron between in chief two birds (perhaps 
Cornish choughs), and in base a serpent gliding ? 
They were used by Deputy Governor William 
Jones, of the New Haven Colony (U.S.A.), ona 
letter dated August 27, 1675, addressed to the 
Colonial Council of State. According to family 
record, Governor Jones was the son of Col. John 
Jones the regicide, probably by his first wife, 
Margaret, daughter of John Edwards of Stanstye, 
who died in Dublin in 1651. Governor Jones 
was born, it is supposed, in London (though one 
authority says in Tregayan parish, Anglesea), He 
died in New Haven October 17, 1760, et. eighty- 
two, hence born 1623-4. He came to America in 
1660, in the same ship with the regicides Goffe 
and Whalley, whom he afterwards befriended at 
great personal risk to himself ; and brought over 
a portrait of the regicide Jones taken in London 
in 1660, the year of his execution. This portrait 
was preserved in the American family until 1871, 
when it was destroyed in the Chicago fire, with 
all the family documente, relics, &c., including a 
manuscript journal kept by the wife of the 
Governor (daughter of Theophilus Eaton, first 
governor of the colony). 

I presume the seal was a heirloom and not 


Mr. Jones’s paternal coat. In various deeds of 
land he thus describes himself :— 

“T, William Jones, sometime of the Parish of Martin’s 
in the Field, Westminster, England, Gentleman, now of 
New England, Planter,” &c. 

Col. John Jones, his father, used as a seal on 
the death warrant of King Charles a coat which 
appears to be Sable, three nags’ heads erased 
argent, impaling a chevron between in chief two 
devices, probably Cornish choughs, but the charge, 
if any, in base cannot be made out. If this seal 
was not a heirloom, but was the regicide’s own 
proper coat, the coat impaled should be that of his 
| wife ; but the Edwards family of Stanstye bore a 
| cross flory engrailed inter four Cornish choughs 
| (Bye-Gones, 1884, p. 27). The marriage to 
Cromwell’s sister (Roger Whetstone’s widow) 
occurred long after the death of Charles, and 
moreover these are not the Cromwell arms. Could 
these have been the arms of a third wife? 

The following is the ancestry of the regicide as 
shown by the pedigree belonging to the family of 
Morrall, of Plas Yolyn :— 

Euan. 


| 
John=Ellen Rhees Wynne, 
| of Gwauneion, 


| 
Thomas Jonet==Ellin, daughter of Robert Wynne, of 
Talytreuthyn, by wife Lowry. 


Col. John Jonese—Margaret, daughter of 
Edward Stansty. 

One Wynne family bore Sable, three nags’ heads 
erased argent, so that the seal of the regicide may 
have been a heirloom from that family. For 
facsimiles of the seal see Walter’s ‘ History of 
Independency,’ ed. 1661, p. 102; Cauldfields 
‘High Court of Justice,’ article John Jones ; 
Fellowes’s ‘ Historical Sketches of Charles I.,’ p. 
157; and Nalson’s ‘ Trial of Charles I.,’ ed. 1704, 
at end of volume. 

A chevron between three birds is a very common 
device; but careful search by myself and others has 
failed to disclose any instance where the charge in 
base is replaced by a serpent, as in the case of the 
seal used by Deputy Governor William, of New 
Haven. Col. John the regicide was descended 
from the great house of Nanney through Howell 
ab Ynyrab Meurig Lord of Nannan, ab Madog ab 
Bleddyn ab Cynfyn Prince of Powyer, and he was 
also descended from Edenowen Benden (Bye-Gones, 
1883, p. 337). The arms of Edenowen Benden 
were Gules, threesnakes enowed in atriangular knot 
(Williams’s ‘Eminent Welshmen’). I believe 
Bleddyn ap Cynfyn bore a lion rampant ; and one 
branch of the American family, descended from 
William of New Haven, has an old manuscript 


which gives the arms as a lion rampant. 
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John Jones, LL.D., in his ‘ History of Wales’ 
(1824), see p. 281, says that the regicide Jones was 
descended (maternally ?) from Ednyfed Fychan, of 
the seventeenth royal tribe. According to Burke, 
the house of Jones of Maes-y-Gamedd (the 
regicide was the son of Thomas of Maes-y- 
Gamedd) was descended from Jevan of Maes-y- 
Gamedd, son of Jevan ap Jevan, constable of 
Harlech Castle tempus Henry VI., and from 
Osborne Fitzgerald, Lord of Yosymaengwyn ; arms 
those of Osborne Fitzgerald, viz., Ermine, asaltire, 
gu. Burke also gives for Jones, co. Merionetb, Or, 
a lion rampant within a bordure az. ; crest a lion 
rampant az. holding a shield or within a carved 
bordure. Of course, the points are, as to the 
seal of William of New Haven, bis connexion with 
the family of Maes-y-Gamedd, near Llanbedu, 
co. Merioneth, and whether the arms used by 
William of New Haven (a chevron between two 
birds in chief and a serpent in base) are the same 
which Col, John the regicide impaled with his 
own (apparently) on the death warrant of King 
Charles ; and if so, what family did or do they 
belong to? And can any proof in England be found 
that the regicide had ason William ? 

The tombstone of the regicide Jones is said 
to be still standing in the churchyard at 
Lianenddwyn, near Barmouth, a few miles from 
where he was born. Can any one tell me whether 
the parish records show the birth of ason William? 
—though Col. John went to London at so early an 
age that his children were probably born there. 

The William Jones, son of David and Jane, 
whose baptism March 20, 1624, will be found in 
the records of the parish of Martin’s-in-the-Field, 
London, I do not think was William of New 
Haven, as the evidence here is too strong of his 
descent from Col. John. As the Cromwell family 
attended this church during the Commonwealth, 
and Col. John, William’s father, married Crom- 
well’s sister (Roger Whetstone’s widow) for second 
wife, his connexion with that parish is sufficiently 
explained, 

I have evidence to show kinship of the regicide 
with Lewis Jones, Bishop of Killaloe, and his four 
sons, Henry Jones, Scoutmaster General, &c., 
Col. Michael Jones, Sir Theophilus Jones, and 
Bishop Ambrose Jones, all prominent in the «ffairs 
of the Commonwealth, and noticed at length in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ Possibly 
this may give a clue as to the questions raised. 
The Irish house of Jones, of Maullinabro, co. 
Kilkenny, Ireland, claims descent from the regicide, 
and quite likely some of the family papers of 
that house would solve these questions, 

In 1651, while Col. John was serving in Ireland 
as Parliamentary Commissioner, the following 
entry was made at Dublin (see Burke) :— 

** Jones (Fund. ent. Uleter’s Office, 1651).—Quarterly, 
1, Or, a lion rampant gu; 2, Per pale or and sa., three 


fleurs de lis countercharged ; 3, Sa., three nage’ heads 
erased ar,; 4, Vert, a stag trippant ar. attired or.” 
Could this have been made for the regicide, or 
for the family of Bishop Lewis Jones of Killaloe ? 
Another account makes Margaret Edwards of a 
family seated near Chirk Castle (now in the 
possession of the Middleton family, Denbighshire), 
and probably of kin with Sir Thomas Middletov, 
Lord Mayor of London, to whose service the 
regicide was attached in early youth. This family 
(Edwards) bore, Per bend sinister ermine and 
ermines, over all a lion rampant or. 

Neither of the Edwards arms resembles that 
which the regicide impales, which is probably identi- 
cal with that used by William of New Haven. Noble 
(‘ House of Cromwell’) falls into an error in regard 
to Rev. William Jones of Nayland. He was a 
descendant of the regicide Col. John (‘Dict. of Nat. 
Biog.’ and also ‘Life,’ &c., by William Stevens). 
Noble (see vol. i. p. 402), after erroneously stating 
that Rev. William Jones of Nayland was a descen- 
dant of Col. Philip Jones (founder of the house of 
Jones of Fenmon Castle), states farther that Rev. 
Wm. Jones of Nayland had a seal transmitted from 
his ancestor, Col. Jones, of the army of the Common- 
wealth, and that it was of triangular shape, with 
impressions on all sides—upon two the arms, on 
the third a private mark. The arms on one side 
are thus described :— 

“ The bearing is a chevron inter three birde, the crest 
a bird displayed.” 

Noble thinks the father of the Rev. William was 
a grandson of the original owner of the seal. Noble 
then adds :— 

“The father of the Rev. Wm, Jones was, I apprehen?, 
a native Welshman, but being left an orphan wheu 
young, was sent to Hereford school, and spent his 
advanced age in England; as a strict loyalist he never 
chose to mention anything about the seal of his ancestor, 
especially as he died when his son was a minor, Mr. 
Jones received the relation from his mother and most 
obligingly communicated it to me, accompanying it with 
the impression from the seal,” 

Evidently the Rev. William of Nayland thought 
himself descended from Col. Philip Jones until 
after the publication of Noble’s ‘ Memoirs.’ The 
fact that he afterwards ‘regularly kept January 
30th as a day of humiliation for the sins of his 
ancestor, Col. John” (‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’), shows 
that he discovered the mistake. The families of 
Col. Philip and Col. John are quite distinct, and 
the arms granted to Col. Philip and still used by 
his descendants bear no resemblance whatever to 
this seal. Evidently the father of the Rev. William 
was ashamed of his ancestor the regicide, and the 
mistake made by the Rev. William between the two 
Parliamentary colonels, Philip and John Jones, was 
not very surprising. 

The matter, though of general interest, has 
particular bearing on the questionsin hand. Rev. 
William of Nayland is said to have been a 
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descendant of Col. John through a son Morgan, 
brother of William of New Haven. I presume both 
of these brothers had similar triangular seals given 
them as heirlooms by their father,and that the 
device on each was the sams, viz., on one side a 
chevron between in chief two birds and in base a 
serpent, as used by William in New Haven, and 
that the impression sent to Noble by Rev. William 
of Nayland was not very good, aud the charge in 
base was mistaken by Noble for a bird like the 
charges in chief. If this theory be correct, then 
the charge on the other side of the seal (not 
referred to by Noble) was probably Sa., three nags’ 
heads erased argent,in which case the two coats 
would be the same two coats which appear on the 
seal accompanying the regicide’s signature to the 
king’s death-warrant. Of course this is a mere 
surmise, but I make it as it tends to throw some 
light on the matter. Savage (‘Gen. Dict. of N.E. 
Settlers’) seems to doubt the connexion between 
William of New Haven and Col. Jobn the regicide ; 
but Savage had very little evidence before him 
except an erroneous article which led him to want 
stronger evidence which was not then at his 
command. Mach will be found about the regicide 
in the first series of Bye-Gones, vols. i. and ii. 
These works I cannot find in this country. If 
avy having access to them find they clear up any 
of these matters [ would like to hear from them. 
See also ‘N. & Q.,’ 4" S. ix. 426, 490; x. 138, 
317, 382; 5" S. iii. 518. In Bye-Gones refer to 
first series, vol. i. pp. 63, 69, 74, 77, 83, 100, 109, 
112, 134, 161, 203, 211, 236, 250, and vol. ii. p. 
183, all of which I have not seen. The references 
in Bye-Gones, first series, vol. vi. p. 337, and vol. 
vii. p. 27, I have seen. A query similar to this and 
a reply to same will be found in Bye-Gones for 
January, 1895; bat the reply leaves most of the 
questions unanswered. Eowin A. Hitt. 
New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 


ANCIENT ZODIACS. 


Considering the important part which appertains 
to the zodiac in ancient art, literature, science, 
astronomy, astrology, mythology, and religion, it 
is surprising that there does not seem to exist a 
catalogue of the many remarkable extant examples, 
and of those recorded as having formerly existed. 
Perhaps the greatest number enumerated is to be 
found in a valuable article in the Archeologia, xliv., 
where thirty-five ancient zodiacs are described, 
and in the new ‘ Dictionary of Architecture.’ 

In the following list none of these thirty-five is 
mentioned, so that it forms a further contribution 
- the catalogue of ancient extant zodiacs. 

Gem, signs round Apollo,— Montfaucon, ‘ Ant. 
Exp. 119. 

2. Gem, signs round Zeus (Fould Coll.).—King, ‘ Ant, 
Geme,’ 243, 

3. Gem, signs round Zeus,—King, 243, 


. Gem, signs round Zeus, —King, 243. 
Sculpture of Syrian Cybele, on stole.—Montfaucon, 
8. 


. Coin, round temple of Ephesus.—Montfaucon, I, 87. 
. Coin "of Alexandria. — Head, ‘ Hist. Num.’ 

. Coin of Amastris, Paphlagonia, ¢ B.c. 522.—Head, 

. Basrelief, on stole of Cybele, Louvre —Montfaucon, 


wr PASH 


10. Oval sculpture, round Phwebus,—Montfaucon, I, 64. 

11. Mithraic statue, between serpent folds round him. 
—Montfaucon, I. 64. 

12, Round sculpture, signs round Jupiter, Mercury, 
Venus, Cupid.—Montfaucon, Supp., [. a. 17. 

13. Statue of Serapis, in folds of serpent, —Montfaucon, 
Supp., pl. 42. 

14, Statue of Pluto and 1 on shields on the 
pedestal._—Montfaucon, I. i. 

15. Marble almanach rd Pompei.— Pompei,’ by 
L. E. K., ii. 287 

16. Marble whee! from near Baia. —Holeroft, ‘ Travels,’ 


37. 

17. Mitbraic altar at Arles.—Blessington, ‘Idler in 
France,’ i, 35. 

18. Pompeian painting, globe bearing signs,— Archao- 
logia, xx xvi. 198. 

19, Roman gem, zodiac and three deities,—In B, M. 

20. Cameo, round Jupiter —King, 243. 

21, Roman medal, round Juviter.—Montfaucon, I. 10, 

22. Roman medal, round Jupiter.—Monttaucon, I,, 
App. 2. 

23. Roman gem, round Jupiter.— King, viii. 

24. Roman medal, round Jupiter.—Montfaucon, I. i. 
36. 

25. Roman medallion, round a senator consul and his 
wife.—Montfaucon, I. pl. 3. 

26. Roman medallion, round Jupiter, Louvre,—Mont- 
faucon, Supp. i. 1. 

27. Roman priestly cincture with Pluto, &c., on shields 
suspended from it, sculpture.—Montfaucon, I, 41 

28. Roman patera, round it.—Montfaucon, IT, 13, 

29. On tomb of J. Bassus, Prefect of Rome, 8, Peter's, 
A.D. 359.—King, 243. 

30. Sacrificial bason.—Montfaucon, I. 143. 

31. Gnostic gem, round Mars.—Montfaucon, I, 170. 

32. Gnostic gem, round shields bearing the symbols.— 
Montfaucon, I. 170. 
: 33. Gnostic gem, with sun and moon.—Montfaucon, 
. 170. 

34. Christian bracelet.—Smith, ‘ Dict. Chr, Biog.,’ ii. 


35. Sculptured dyptich, above apotheosis of Romulus, 
second emp.—Montfaucon, V. i. 

36. Bas-reliefa, Chapel of Sacrament, 8S. Francis, Rimiri, 
—Archeologia, liii, 198. 

37. In wheel window, Laon Cathedral, — Jennings, 
* Rosecrucians,’ i, 211, 
38. Wheel window, Saracen fountain, Jerusalem.— 
ii. 67. 
‘ . Gem, round Phebus, Cinquecento work, — King, 

- Renaissance gem, round Jupiter, Mare, Mercury. 

ing. 

41. On tau-sbaped head of ivory staff. Northern 
Europe, twelfth century,—In 8, K. M. 

42. Almanach, 1386.—‘ N, & Q.,’ 5t® S. vi. 443, 523. 

43. ‘ Citta di Vita,” MS. poem by Palmieri, 1437.— 
Laurentian Library, Florence. 

44. On twelve medallions, in Della Robbia ware, 
Florentine, 1465.—In 8. K. M, 

45. Gilt bronze clock, Augsburg, sixteenth century,— 
In 8. K. M. 


46. On vase by Cellini,—Morgan, ‘ Italy,’ i, 170. 
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47. Plan of zodiac by Columbus in Seville Cathedral 
Library.—Herbert, * Impressions of Spain in 1866,’ 

48. German block book, Leipzig, 1490, round a nude 
man.—In B. M. 

49. Round prior’s doorway, Ely Cathedral.— Builder, 
18 Oct.. 1890, p, 310. 

50. Mosaics in Chigi Chapel, Sta. Maria del Popolo, 
Rome, by Raphael, 1516. 

51. Bohemian clock, 1525. —Society of Antiquaries. 

With the thirty-five mentioned in Archologia, 
xliv., these fifty-one will bring up the number of 
ancient extant zodiacs enumerated to eighty-six. 

A. B. G. 


Horace nis Epirors.—In Cun- 
ningham’s edition of Horace Walpole’s ‘ Letters’ 
(vol. ix. p. 373), a letter addressed to Lady Ossory 
and dated “Childernmas Day” appears to be 
altogether wrongly placed. It is inserted by Ver- 
non Smith and Canningham in the midst of the 
letters of May, 1792. Childernmas Day being 
28 Dec., the date is obviously wrong as regards the 
month, As regards the year, it certainly cannot 
belong to 1792, because, in the first place, Walpole 
speaks of Lady Charlotte Edwin as still living, 
which she was not in 1792, she having died, accord- 
ing to the ‘Annual Register,’ on 27 Dec., 1776 
(according to Collins's ‘ Peerage,’ 5 Feb., 1777). 

In the second place, Horace Walpole refers to 
“the scarcity and dearness of provisions.” The 
year 1778, to which date the letter most probably 
ought to be assigned, was one of great ecarcity both 
in England and on the Continent, as will be seen 
from the following extract from the ‘Annual 
Register’ for that year : — 

* The dearth which has so long afflicted different parts 
of Europe, bas thie year been grievously felt in several 
countries. Germany, Bohemia, and Sweden, have pre- 
sented scenes of the greatest calamity, and multitudes 
have perished in that miserable extremity, of wanting 
the plainest and most common necessaries of life. France, 
though in a lesser degree, has been a considerable sharer 
in this misfortune; and the distresses of the people have 
occasioned riote and disturbances in several of the pro- 
vinces, Nor has the taking off of the bounty or exporta- 
tion in England, with all the other measures that have 
been adopted to answer the same purpose, been sufficient 
to rememdy the evil, proceeding from inclement skies, 
and unusual seasons.” 

In the third place, Walpole alludes to the “ dis- 
grace of the Orloffs”’ as a recent event, whereas in 
1792 this would be ancient history. 

From the above considerations it is evident that 
1792 cannot be the date of the letter. On the whole, 
it seem most probable that the letter was written in 
1773; this year, which, as we have shown, was re- 
markable for scarcity, being subsequent to the 
disgrace of the Orloffs and previous to the death of 
Lady Charlotte Edwin, the two limits indicated in 
the letter. Heresy Toynner. 

Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucke. 


Tue Arro-Amesican Press.—It is a curious 
and much to be lamented fact that none of the 


newspapers published by negroes in the United 
States between the years 1820 and 1869 are to be 
found in the British Museum. I append a list of 
such newspapers, taken from J. G. Penn’s ‘ Afro- 
American Press,’ Springfield, 1891, Svo., in the 
hope that something may be done to supply the 
deficiency :— 

The Alienated American. Cleveland, Ohio, 1852, &e. 

The Anglo-African. New York, 1859. &c.—Thia paper 
changed itstitle to The Weekly Anglo- African and then 
to The Pme and Palm, afterwards reverting to The 
Anglo-African, 

‘lhe Christian Recorder. Philadelphia, 1856, &c. 

The Clarion, Troy, 184-(?) 

The Colored American. Baltimore 1865, &e, 

The Colored Citizen. Cincinnati, 1860 (1), &e. 

The Colored Man's Journal. New York, 1°51-6-(?) 

The Colored Tennesseean. Tenn.. 1865. 

The Elevator. Albany, N.Y., 1842. &c. 

The Elevator. San Franciaco. 1865, Xe. 

Freedom's Journal. New York, 1827-8. — Title 
changed to Righ’s of All, 1828-30. 

The Genius of Freedom. 144-(?) 

The Herald of Freedom, Ohio (?), 1855. 

The Impartial Citizen, Syracuse, N.Y., 1848, Xe. 

The Mirror of the Times, San Francisco, 1855-62. 

The Mystery. 1843-7. 

The National Watchman. Troy, 1842. 

The North Star, Rochester. N.Y,, 1847-50.—Title 
changed to Frederick Douglas’s Paper, 1850-6-(?) 

The Pacific Appeal. San Francisco, 1862, 

The People’s Press. 1843. 

The Ram's Horn. New York, 1847-8. 

The True Communicator, Baltimore, 1865. 

The Weekly Advocate. New York, 1837.— Title 
changed to The Colored American, 1837-42. 

Rosert Avec. Peppie. 
9, Weltje Road, Hammersmith, W. 


“ Bovrit.”—This barbarous word, which is now 
in general use, is apparently compounded of bos and 
vril, the latter being a word coined by Lord Lytton 
in his ‘Coming Race.’ It may be noted that 
Bouvreuil is the name of a character played by the 
comedian L’Héritier in a farce called ‘Le Lait 
Anesse,’ by MM..J. Gabrieland Dupeuty, produced 
at the Palais Royal Theatre at Paris on 26 April, 
1846, the character of Ovide,the principal personage, 
having been filled by Levassor, and the principal 
female character, Baptistine, by Madame Daverger. 

Joun Hess. 

Willesden Green, N.W. 


Toms or Carr. Witttam Lestie.—I do not 
believe that the enclosed inscription has ever 
appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ In the burying ground at 
Pluckamin, in Somerset county, State of New 
Jersey, is buried Capt. William Leslie, son of the 
Earl of Leven. The grave is nine feet long from 
headstone to footstone, which is in accord with 
local tradition that he was several inches over six 
feet in height. Tradition also has it that he died 
near the tarn and at the foot of one of the lesser 
mountains, while on the march with Washing- 
ton’s army, Leslie having been captured at the 
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battle of Princeton. Washington Irving writes’ 
“ His death was greatly lamented by his captured 
companions.” He was no doubt buried by those 
companions, as the in Pluckamin 
rome time. Benjamin Rush was with the army 
at that time, but there is no date to tell when the 
stone was erected. Further than this there is no 
record of Capt. Leslie except that which the 
gravestone states, 
In Memory of the 
Hon""* Capt" Will™ Leslie 
of the 17 British Regiment 
Son of the Earl of Leven 
in Scotland 
He fell Jan’ 3¢ 1777 aged 
26 years at the battle of 
Princeton 
His friend Benj* Rush, M.D. of 
Philadelphia 
hath caused this stone 
to be erected as a mark 
of his esteem for his worth 
and of his respect 
for his noble family. 


Wm. Bamavran. 


A Port Royat Inscriprion.—In chapter vi. of 
* Tom Cringle’s Log’ the vivacious author says :— 

**We pulled for Green Bay, under the guns of the 
Twelve Apostles—a heavy battery of twelve cannon, 
where there is a tombstone with an inscription, setting 
forth that the party over whom it was erected had been 
actually swallowed up in the great earthquake that 
destroyed the opposite town, but subsequently diagorged 
again ; being, perchance, an unseemly morsel.” 
Surely it would be interesting to have the words 
of this curious inscription, James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


“Boycorr.”—A Petersburg newspaper, the 
Peterburgskaya Gazeta of 24 June (6 July), in 
referring to the captain’s recent death, remarks 
that not only have words devived from his name 
heen adopted into French (boycotter), Dutch 
(boycotten), German (boikottiren), and other 
European languages, to express a systematic “‘ cold 
shouldering,” but that the term has even made its 
way into Russian in the shape of boycottirovat (to 
boycott), boycottirovanie (boycotting, substantive). 


H, E. M 
St. Petersburg. 


_ Onxwey.—We are all caught tripping some- 
times, and that excellent work of reference the 
‘ Globe Encyclopedia ’ informs its readers, under 
“ Hebrides,” that ‘‘the Norwegians......called 
them the Sudreyjar or S. Isles, as distinguished 
from the Orkneyjar or N. Isles.” Eyjar is 
undoubtedly a Norse word for islands (plural of 
ey), but, as Cleasby remarks in his ‘ Icelandic- 
English Dictionary, the word Orkney is certainly 
of Gaelic origin, for it occurs (as Orcades) in Latin 
writers before the Scandinavian occupation of 
those islands. Dr. Egli, in his ‘ Etymologisch- 


geographisches Lexicon,’ says that it is com- 
pounded “ aus orkn, dem namen einer nordischen 
delphinart (wahrscheinlich Linné’s delphinus orca) 
und ey=insel.” The word orca is, of course, the 
Latinized form of the Gaelic orc, which means a 
species of whale and also a salmon. Under 
Orkney the ‘Globe Encyclopedia’ explains the 
word to signify seal-islands. But it could never 
have included the sense of north, as Sudreyjar does 
of south islands, which, Latinized in medieval times 
into Sodorenses, and ecclesicatically abbreviated 
into Sodor, became and remains the first part of the 
title of the Bishop of Sodor and Man. 
W. T. 
Blackheath, 


Stow or toe “Great James.”—The second 
issue of Sir W. Ralegh’s ‘Judicious and Select 
Essayes’ bears this imprint: ‘‘ London, Printed for 
A. M. and are to be sold by Robert Boulter at the 
Turks head in Bishops-gate Street, near the 
Great James, 1667.” The sign of the ‘‘ Great 
James” receives no notice in Larwood’s ‘ History 
of Signboards’ nor in Hugo’s ‘Itinerary of the 
Ward of Bishopsgate.’ It was probably intended 
for James I., and the circumstance that Sir P. 
Pindar (died 1650), a favourite of that king as 
well as of his son and successor, was a denizen 
of the same ward appears to favour this view. 

T. N. Brussrievp, M.A. 

Salterton, Devon. 


Royat on tHe Birta or Triptets.— 
Queen Charlotte, wife of King George III. sent 
a present of three sovereigns to the wife of the 
Duke of Richmond’s porter who had three 
daughters at a birth, and also to the wife of a 
carpenter who had three boys. These gifts were 
followed by applications on similar occasions, until 
it became a royal custom so to assist parents 
with limited means to meet natural extra expenses 
attendant on the birth of three children at the 
same time. Hitpa 

Camden Lawn, Birkenhead, 


Sr. Patricx.—In the list of historic myths the 
latest insertion is that of St. Patrick. See the 
review of Plummer's ‘ Beda’ in the English His- 
torical Review for April. He is to join St. 
Amphibalus, I have not the Review by me to 
examine the reasons. Perhaps it is a matter of 
astonishment that he has been left alone so long. 
In Ingram’s ‘ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,’ a.p. 430, 
there is this note: “ Palladius and Patricius have 
been sometimes confounded together, so that it is 
difficult to assign to each his respective share of 
merit in the conversion of the Scots.” So also the 
long note in Hussey’s ‘ Beda,’ bk. i. ch. xiii. p. 26, 
Oxon, 1846, has: “ Patricius de quo nihil habet 
Beda nisi nomen ejus in martyrologio......fertur ad 
Hiberniam venisse paulo post Palladium.” More 
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recently, in the ‘ Councils of Great Britain and Ire- 
land,’ Haddan and Stubbs, vol. ii, pt. ii., 1878, 
p. 291, note a, there ocenrs this notice: “The 
annotations of Tirechan on the life of S. Patrick 
(‘ Book of Armagh,’ fol. 16 aa), state that Palla- 
dius was also called Patrick.” Ep. Marsuatu 


“Wuhicu not Josern.”—In a review of 
‘A Dictionary of Slang, Jargon, and Cant,’ by 
Albert Barréce and CharlesG, Leland, the Spectator 
of 17 July committed itself as follows :— 

“* Bengy, a waistcoat, is from the gypsy bangri.’ And 
immediately below we find ‘Benjamin or benjie—a 
waistcoat or coat, formerly a Joseph, Possibly an 
allusion to Joseph's garment, &c,’ Have the authors 
never read of Benjamin's coat of many colours?” 

Sr. Swirary, 


Core axp Mitre.—I see it stated in the papers 
that the Bishop of Llandaff has declined the offer 
of a cope made to his lordship by some members 
of the diovsese. It is further noted that some of 
the clergy object to the use of the cope as a 
“‘sacerdotal” vestment, It is certainly not such. 
I have often seen laymen wear copes, and have, as 
a layman, worn a cope frequently myself. No 
special form of blessing is provided for the cope, 
which is never used in the celebration of mass. 
Even a woman may appear in a cope ; at least, I 
have seen images of the Blessed Virgin adorned 
with such on her solemn feast days, Another 
common error is to suppose that the mitre is a 
purely episcopal ornament. Abbots, in certain 
cases, Wear mitres, and in certain places canons 
have leave from Rome to do likewise on solemn 
days. No representations of Popes, bishops, or 
abbots with mitres occur until the eleventh 
century. Georce Anovus, 

St, Andrews, N.B. 


Care Goosenerry.—Yule’s ‘ Hobson-Jobson,’ 
s. v. “ Tiparry,” says :— 

“ Beng. tipari or tepart, the fruit of Physali i 
L., N. O. & It is also 
gooseberry,’ and sometimes as ‘Brazil cherrv.’ It gets 
its generic name from the fact that the inflated calyx 
encloses the fruit as in a bag or bladder (gica). It has 
acid gooseberry flavour, and makes excellent 
jam. 
The misapplication of the name “ Brazil cherry ” 
to the tipdri is current in Ceylon as well as in 
India, aod possibly in other countries where it 
has become naturalized. The Brazil cherry 
(Lugenia brasiliensis, Lam.) is not unlike a cherry, 
wod bas a large seed: so that how the two fruits 
became confused it is difficult to imagine. Bat 
with regard to the name ‘* Cape gooseberry,” 
whence does the fruit derive this appellation ? 
The ‘New Eaglish Dictionary’ enters ‘ Cape- 
yooveberry” (Physalis pubescens) under ‘‘ Cape” 
(seil. of Good Hope), aud under date 1880 quotes 
trom Suver & Co.'s ‘South Africa’ (third edition), 
140; “The Cape Gooseberry is a species of winter 


cherry.” ‘Chambers’s Eacyclopx lia’ also, in its 
article on Cape Coloay, mentioas “‘ the indigenous 
‘Caps gooseberry.’” The ‘Century Dictionary’ 
(which, like the ‘ New English Dictionary,’ fails to 
mention ‘* Brazil cherry”) rightly s‘ates that the 
‘Cape gooseberry” is ‘‘a native o° tropical 
America” (as its specific appellation Peruviana 
indicates), Then why “ Cape gooseberry"? Should 
it not rather be cape (with a small c), indicating 
the peculiarity described by Yale, whence the 
generic name Physalis? Dosatp Fescusos. 
5, Bedford Place, Croydon. 


Rore or Hampton. (See ‘ Fauntleroy, 
8 S. x. 173 )—The following is the obituary of 
Old Ruff, of Hampton-on-Thames, as it appeared 
in the Surrey Comet of Saturday, 30 Marcb, 1895, 
p. 5, cl. 2:— 

“The death of Mr. Henry Ruff, parish beadle, took 

lace on Friday in last week, The deceased in bis time 
fad played many parte, and with satisfaction to 
parishioners and officials alike. He knew all the details 
of Mrs. Garrick’s household, and bad had many a con- 
versation with her. Mrs. Hannah More had a great 
ragard for him, Banker Fauntleroy often had him out 
on fishing expeditions, and at one time he held the 
position of ‘ Royal Salmon Fisher to the King.’ He was 
appointed beadle more than thirty years ago. The inter- 
ment took place in the family grave in the parish church- 
yard, amid every token of respect, on Thursday afternoon, 
when the Rev. R. Digby Ram, vicar, officiated. Deceas d, 
who was in his ninety-sixth year, leaves twenty-three 
grandchildren and thirty-three great- grandchildren. 
His eldest surviving son is sixty-seven.” 
To the above particulars I may add that old Ruff 
upon one occasion related to me how he, as a boy, 
bad accompanied his parents and a party of villagers 
on a holiday jaunt in a cart to see old Jerry Aber- 
shaw hanged in chains at the corner of Wimbledon 
Common near the Bald Faced Stag. Old Jerry 
Abershaw was destined, it will be remembered, to 
serve, some three years late’, as finger-post to 
Jacob Faithful and Young Tom. See end of 
chap. xix. Tuomas J, Jesxes. 


‘Taz Sportsman IN Irevanp,’-~In editing 
this entertaining book lately for Mr. E. Arnold’s 
“ Sportsman's Library,” I quoted the opinion of 
Mr. Fane, of Moyles Court, Ringwood, that the 
pseudonymous author, ‘‘ A Cosmopolite,” was Ser- 
jeant Allen of the Irish Bar. Capt. E. Mynde 
Allen writes to me that the book was written by 
his father, Robert Allen, Esq., Serjeant-at-Law of 
the English Bar. I may add that the confusion 
which arose between “ A Cosmopolite” and “ Cos- 
mopolitan " (John Dix or Ross) was first pointed 
out and cleared up in the Atheneum (5 Dec., 1857, 
and 23 Jap., 1858), and afterwards in‘ N. & Q.’ 
(4™ S, ix, 294, 365; x. 55); which notwithstand- 
ing, ‘The Sportsman in Ireland’ is attributed to 
Dix in Cushing's ‘ Dictionary of Initials and Pseu- 
donyms’ (New York, 1885). 

Hersert Maxwetu. 
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Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Tae Coustirs or Exctanp.—How many, and 
what are their names? Can any of your readers 
refer to some work—possibly a legal one—in which 
& falland accurate list is given? Our geographies 
give a very incomplete list of the larger counties 
only, and, despite the high rates levied for the 
School Board, “ Hampshire” often figures as a 
county of that name in the atlases used. While, 
howevir, little Rutland appears, no mention is 
made of not unimportant counties such as London, 
Oxford, Lancaster, Norwich, &c., of which there 
are so many. R. B. 

Upton, 


Firetess Peor.es.—Miss M. R. Cox, in her 
Tatroduction to Folk-lore,’ makes these asser- 
tions 

“There are fireless people at the present day, such 
as the Dokos in Abyssinia, Australians knew nothing 
about boiling and rousting food till the advent of Euro- 
peans,”’"—P, 153. 

Can apyauthority be found for these very remark- 
able statements? None is cited by Miss Cox. 

Kom Omso. 


_ Famtty or Best.—Can any of your readers 
inform me where I can find a pedigree of Best, 
formerly of Hornby Castle, co. York? About 
1700 a Sir John Eccles married Elizabeth Best, 
oa the back of whose portrait is written, “ Eliza- 
heth Best of Hornby Castle, in the County of 
York, niece of the celebrated Jane Lane.” I want 
to know the name of her mother, and how she 
became the niece of Jane Lane (afterwards Lady 
Fisher). The Lane pedigree gives no marriage 
with Best ; but Jane Lane had a sister Elizabeth, 
who is supposed (but only supposed) to have died 
unmarried. This sister may have married a Best 
and been the mother of Elizabeth Lady Eccles. 
Foster, in his ‘County Families of Yorkshire,’ 
throws no light upon the matter, 0. 8. 


Earty Dustin Paintine.—Can any of your 
readers say if there exists anywhere a copy of Sir 
William Usher's (or Ussher’s) ‘ Instructions to his 
Children,’ 4to., Dublin, 1604? I cannot find it 
in either of the (printed) catalogues of T. C. D. or 
British Museum libraries, E. R. M‘C. Drx. 

17, Kildare Street, Dublin, 


Sotomon Horram.—Can any reader give me 
particalars, from contemporary newspapers, diaries, 
or otherwise, of certain visits of King George III. 
and the sailor Prince William to the Royal Dock- 
yards on the Thames about 1770 to 1780 a.p., 
when Solomon Huffam, rigger to the navy, rigged | 


a man-of-war throvghcut for him in one day, and 
again when Prince William stood godfather to 
Solomon Hoffam’s son ? W. G. 


Bernarp Scropr left Westminster School in 
February, 1805. I shall be glad to have any 
particulars about him, especially the date of his 
death. G. F. R. B. 


Foster or Bamporouca.—Can any one tell me 
which members of this family settled in Ireland ? 
The Fosters of co. Louth are said to be of the same 
family, but the first mention of them is of one 
Anthony Foster, provost of Dunleer, whose con 
John Foster, of Dunleer, married Mary Fortescue, 
of Newrath, co. Louth, and died in 1747; and L 
cannot trace the connexion. I shall be grateful 
for any information on the subject. 

Racaet re Satie. 

Dawley Court, Uxbridge. 


TranstaTion or Dicry’s ‘De Arte Natayopi.’ 
—I shall be much obliged if you would help me to 
find out whether there is another copy of a little 
quarto volume (size of priot in millio é res 15°8 by 
9°4), only one copy of which is known, viz., that at 
the Bodleian. It is Middleton’s translation, en- 
titled ‘A Short Introduction for to Learie to 
Swimme,’ of Digby’s ‘De Arte Natardi’ (1587), 
published in London, 1595. It is illustrated with 
forty of the woodcuts from the same blocks ured 
for Everard Digby’s book. It has never been 
described with accuracy in any bibliograpbical 
work, not even in my ‘ Bibliographical List of 
Works on Swimming,’ on a new edition of which 
[ am now engaged. No copy has ever been offered 
for sale, so that itis far rarer than Digby’s book, of 
which there are four copies in our libraries ; a fifth 
was mentioned in the Atheneum of 17 July, sold 
at the Ashburnham Sale for 15/. to Mr. Queritch, 
who in 1866 had a copy he priced at 32s. ; 
perhaps it was this very copy. Nocopy of Digby’s 
book has been offered for sale for the last thirty 
years. One was once in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris, but is not there now. Another 
copy was over a century and a half ago in the 
Library of Antonio de Leon Pinelo, Madrid. I 
shall be glad if any of your Spanish correspondents 
can trace this now, or give any account of it ; but 
it is a second copy of Middleton’s translation that 
Iam most anxious to see. That at the Bodleian 
is in the collection of Malone, the Shakespeare 
commentator. Tuomas. 

13, Clifford’s Inn, E.C, 


VeceTante or Propvcts as 
Sranparps or MeasoremMent.—The table of 
measures says that three barleycorns make one 
inch ; and I understand that when the standards 
of measures were first established, three barley- 
corns, well dried, were taken and laid end ta end 
and the space covered by the three was accepted as 
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an inch in length. I shall be glad to leara if such 
was the case, and also of any other product, 
vegetable or animal, which has been or is still used 
«s a standard of measurement in any form, either in 
Europe, America, or Asia. 

R. Hepcer WALLACE. 


Frencu EquivaLents FoR PRoverss. 
—I should be obliged if any of your readers could 
suggest idiomatic French equivalents for any of 
the following :— 

Love rules his kingdom without a sword, 

Curses, like chickens, come home to roost, 

What the eye does not see, the heart does not rue, 

Letting ‘* I dare not’ wait upon ‘‘I would,” 

Like the poor cat i’ the adage, 

Too many cooks spoil the broth. 

To have a bone in one’s leg. 

Who pays the piper calls the tune. 

More free than welcome. 

One could not see the wood for the trees. 

The ruling passion strong in death. 

‘T is easier to pick holes than to mend them. 

Ofall her mother’s children she loves herself the best. 

A merry heart goes all the day, 

But a sad one tires in a mile a’. 

The mills of the gods grind slowly but they grind ex- 
ceeding emall. 

To grind one’s own axe. 

Marriages are made in heaven, 

To make hay while the sun shines. 

De V. 

King's College School. 


_ “ Rouspep.”—On p. 111 of Wakeman’s ‘ Intro- 
duction to the History of the Church of England,’ 
second edition, the following sentence occurs :— 

“But Becket was suspicious...... and apparently with 
reason, for on his refusal...... Henry rounded on him with 
a vague demand,” &e, 
I have never before seen the phrase italicized used 
in literary English. Are there any precedents for 
the use of this word “ round” as a verb? It is a 
quite common valgarism in Norfolk, and I believe 
all over England ; but I have never seen it with 
the rank of a literary phrase, and I have never 
heard of it as a permissible colloquialism. 

G. H. H. 


** Avierot.”—In Toynbee’s ‘Specimens of Old 
French,’ at p. 80, in an extract from Wace’s 
‘Roman de Rou,’ some early specimens of Frenchi- 
fied English are given. ‘* Alierot” is quoted as 
the English cry at Hastings—evidently ‘‘ Holy 
rood.” Mr. Toynbee uses a German edition of 
Wace, printed at Heilbronn twenty years ago. In 
Freeman's ‘ Norman Conquest,’ vol. iii. p. 480, the 
same quotation is given (only with a reference that 
cannot easily be reconciled with Mr. Toynbee’s 
numbering). But Mr, Freeman gives the word as 
“*Olicrosse.” Under the word “Cross” Dr. 


Murray (‘ Oxford English Dictionary’) quotes this 

passage from Wace, as the second instance of the 

use of the word. The questions arise: What did 

Master Wace really write? * What was the real 

crv of the English ? Epwarp E, Morris. 
The University, Melbourne. 


Deay or Cantersury.—I should be glad to be 
informed of the date of a four-paged quarto tract 
of Latin verses, headed : ‘* Decanus Cantuariensis 
more suo Ecclesiam Reformat”; and on the third 
page ; “ Ad Decanum Cantuariensem canonicorum 
Responsio.” The date I should take to be about 
1870, when Alford was dean, but it may be a few 
years later, in the time of R. Payne Smith. 

W. 8. 

Origin oF Quoration.—I have come across 
the following quotation in my reading : “‘ The Bear 
that danced the rigadoon.” Will some of your 
readers kindly tell me to what that refers? Of 
course I know what a rigadoon is ; but should like 
to know the bear part of the story. 

W. E. Layton, F.S.A. 

Cuddington Vicarage, Surrey. 


Parxzivatte pt Cempino.—There is an article 
in Harper's Magazine (xxxi. 1895-6, p. 126) 
entitled the ‘Last Sonnet of Prinzivalle di 
Cembino,’ with an English translation of one of 
his sonnets, Who was Prinzivalle? He must 
have been a person of some consideration, as he 
was attached to the court of Giuliano dei Medici, 
and was accused of complicity in the Pazzi con- 
spiracy. I cannot find any reference to him in the 
British Museum. He is worthy of remembrance, 
if only for his protesting against the wearing of 
the feathers of birds as a female adornment, which 
involved him in a quarrel with his mistress. 

Joun Hess, 

Willesden Green. 


Gaus Srreer.—Sir Walter Besant recently 
stated, I believe, that this street never actually 
existed under such a name. Upon what ground? 
Where can I find full references to the Grub Street 
of the past? Pope, and Johnson, and Walford’s 
* London’ I know, of course. 8. J. A. F. 


Green Room.—Can any one tell me where to 
find the origin of the term Green Room as applied 
to the dressing-room of a theatre? The earliest 
reference that I can find is in Lamb’s ‘ Essays of 
Elia,’ where the words are given as a quotation, 
in inverted commas, with no explanation. 

M. Witson, 

Melton. 

[An attempt at explanation is made by Theodore Hook 
in ‘ Gilbert Gurney.’] 


Kino’s Messznoers.—Can a list of these be 
obtained? Between 1800 and 1820 a king’s 
messenger named John Jobnson lived. He was 
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a Staffordshire man, I think in the Life Guards. 
A relative would like to know : (1) What regiment 
did he belong to? (2) What rank had he in the 
Guards? (3) What was his term of service? (4) 
When did he die? J. W. 


O’'Coysor, Bisnor or Ross, Munster.— 
Christian name, Bernard ; time, 1378 to 1401. 
From which one of the several ancient clans of 
O'Connor did he descend ? 


Loxpon Granxp Junction Rattway.—In the 
Times of 22 Feb, 1837, is the following paragraph: 

“The first stone of the London Grand Junction Rail- 
way will be laid this day in Ampton Street, Grays Inn 
Road, and [the railway] will proceed on arches from its 
junction with the Birmingham Railwey uatil it arrives 
at Skinner Street, Snow Hill,” 
Is anything known with regard to this railway? 
It could not have proceeded very far, judging 
from the present condition of Ampton Street, which 
is memorable from having been the residence of 
Carlyle when he first arrived in London, and here 
Leigh Hunt relates in his ‘ Autobiography ’ that he 
visited him. Joun Hess, 

Willesden Green, N.W. 


Recative Vatve or Income ror 1760 anpD 
1897.—Will one of your correspondents tell me 
the relative value of fortunes and income in 1760 
and at the present time? I mean in 1760, say, a 
tradesman’s will is proved for 1,000/. ; a barrister’s 
income is 8001. a year; a merchant’s will is proved 
for 10,0001. To what class of fortunes and income 
respectively would the above correspond for social 
importance at the present time. Exquirer. 


Recistering Birtas anp Deatus 1n 
LanD.—TI understand it is the custom in England 
when registering the birth of a child or the death 
of a wife not to show the mother’s or wife's own 
family name, but simply her Christian and married 
names? Is there not some record in the church 
of the mother’s or wife’s own surname? [If not, 
how is the female line traceable several generations 


back unless the family itself keeps the records ? 
FP. O. 


Vice-Anmirat C, Parker, son of Sir Peter 
Parker, Admiral of the Fleet (ob. 1811). What 
was the exact date of the death of the former? 
Did he die at Fulham ; if so where, and where 
was he buried ? Cuas. J. 


Pictcxe.—In what picture gallery is there an 
oil painting of Nero and Seneca’? Who was the 
painter? What the date of the painting ? 

C. J 


CaarpaLLan,—Can you give me any information 
respecting the name of Chappallan ; to what country 
it belongs, &c.? I know of its having been used 
as a surname. Is there any one now living who 


Beylies, 


TWENTY-FOUR HOUR DIALS ON CLOCKS. 
(8 S. xii. 9.) 

When I was in Rome in 1841 there were two 
large dials over the Post Office—one representing 
** Ore Italiani” from 1 to 24, 1 supposed to mark 
sundown, the clock being set periodically to make 
it correspond more or less closely to the real time 
of sunset ; and the other labelled “ Ore Francesi,” 
1 to 12; and I remember that Mrs. Starke, in her 
‘ Guide-bcok for Travellers in Italy’ (1820), men- 
tions the difference in Italian notation of time, 
sayiog that if you asked a Roman an hour before 
sunset what o’clock it was, he would answer 
“ Sous le ventre tre, Signore.” ALDENHAM. 


A horologium by Dondi was constracted at 
Padua at the end of the fourteenth century by 
order of Hubert, Prince of Carrara. This is the 
description given of it by Petrus Paulus Vergerius, 
in his ‘ Lives of the Princes of Carrara,’ xvi. 
p. 171: “Horologium quo per diem et noctem 
quatuor et viginti horarum spatia sponte sud 
désignarentur, in summé turri  constituendum 
curavit.” Can this be taken to mean that the 
dial was marked from 1 to 24? 

W. E, Layrtoy, F.S.A. 

Cuddington Vicarage, Surrey. 


The Italians have not only used these for many 
centuries, but also made the zero or 24 o’clock 
correspond to sunset ; though the Romans plainly 
began their twelve hours at sunrise. There was also 
some system that divided their day into eight hours 
only, which has led to a reconciling of Mark xv. 
25 with the other Gospels. The origin of the 
modern Italian mode would be interesting to trace ; 
it involves altering the clock’s rate, and making 
it above a minute per day quicker in September 
than in March. E. 

Ridolfo. E per anco buon ’ora. 

Marzio. Buon ‘ora? sono sedici ore sonate. 

_Ridolfo, Ob, illustrissimo, no, non sono ancora quattor- 


dici. 
Marzio, Eh via, buffone. a 
Ridolfo, Le assicuro io che le quattordici non son 


sonate. 
Goldoni, ‘ La Bottega del Caffé,’ Atto I. se, iii. 


Goldoni obiit 1793. Marzio’s was a London 


watch, one of Quare’s, ob, 1724. 
JonatHan Bovucuier. 


Ropley, Alresford, Hants. 


With the entrance of May this year the Belgian 
railways adopted the twenty-four hour system. 
The trains are to be found so indicated in the 
official guides and in the billed time-tables. Before 
that date the only ones shown therein above twelve 
hours were the Italian trains ; with this foot-note : 
**En Italie les heures se comptent de 0 a 24, 


bears the name ? . C. W. EB 
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Exemples ; 0.10 se rapporte 4 minuit 10: 22.0 se 
rapporte 4 10 heures soir.” The re-marking of the 
dials will be a matter of development. 

Artacr Mayatt. 


** Master Wittiam Benyetr” (8S. xi. 309, 
457).—See an entry in Foster's ‘Gray’s Inn Re- 
gisters’: ‘1583-4, Jan. 31. William Bennet of 
Berkshire,” which possibly relates to him. The 
sennets of Clapcott, in Berkshire, appear to have 
used the same arms as Bennet of Pythouse and 
Norton Bavant, in Wiltshire ; but where was the 
connexion 

Thomas Bennet, of Clapcott, who heads the 
pedigree in Burke's ‘ Peerage’ (? will proved 1547, 
P.O.C, 4 Populwell), was father of— 

1. Richard Bennet. 

2. Sir Thomas Bennet, Lord Mayor of London, 
— father of Sir Simon Bennet, of Bechampton, 
part, 

Richard was also of Clapcott, and by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Tesdale, had— 

1. Ralph Bennet. 

2. Sir John Bennet, Kat., M.P., ancestor of the 
Earl of Tankervile (see Le Neve’s ‘ Knights’). 

3. Thomas Bennet, Alderman of London, a quo 
the Bennets of Babraham, baronets (see ‘ Visita- 
tion of London,’ 1633-5), 

Master William Bennet, in his will of 1608 
(P.C.C, 19 Dorset), bequeaths to brother Edmund 
Bennet 5001, brother Walter Bennet 2001., Richard 
Bennet, son of brother Ralph, 2001., brother 
Thomas Bennet, &c, (see full extract in Berkshire 
Notes and Queries, p. 110). 

Ono turning to Foster's ‘ Alamni Oxonienses’ it 
will be seen that Ralph matriculated from Christ 
Church as “ pleb.” about 1574, et. 19 ; (Sir) John 
was student of Christ Church, 1573, B.A. 1577; 
Edmond matriculated from Christ Church as 
** pleb.,” 1581, «et. 14; Walter matriculated from 
New College as “ pleb.,” 1588, at. 20. 

Tesdale family. Thomas Tesdale, of Abingdon, 
died December, 1556, and was father of— 

1. Thomas Tesdale, born 13 Oct., 1547, mayor 
of Abingdon 1581, maltster and wool trader, died 
13 June, 1610, and bequeathed 5,0001. which was 
applied towards the foundation of Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford, of which Lord Ossulston was later a 
benefactor. Maud, his wife, daughter of Reinolde 
Stone, of Henley, gent., and widow of Edward 
Little, died 19 June, 1616, cet. 71 s.p.s. 

2. John Tesdale, who left issue, 

3. Elizabeth, who, it appears to me, married 
Richard Bennet. 

Further information or correction is desirable. 


V. L. Otrver. 
Sunninghill, 


_ Lives” (8" xii, 44).—“ Marriage 
lines” means the marriage certificate. See *Sup- 


plementary English Glossary,’ by T. L. O. Davies, 
M.A., where the following reference is given : 
“And I took out of my bosom, where they lie 
ever, my marriage lines, and kissed them again 
and again” (Reade, ‘The Cloister and the Hearth’). 
Everarp Home Coteman. 


Certaioly this expression means the marriage 
certificate. Asa rule the “ best man” at a wedding 
receives the certificate from the clergyman and 
then hands it to the bride after all formalities have 
been gone through. The bride naturally takes a 
pride in her “lines,” as most women are super- 
stitious about the first, the real certificate. A 
copy is deprived of its sentiment in the eyes of a 
young bride. Among the lower middle and lower 
classes a very great deal of value is placed on the 
“lines”; and in the East-Eod of London it is not 
uncommon for the wife—‘“‘a respectable married 
woman ”—to have her lines framed and bung over 
the chimney-piece as a sign of her superior quality 
and position. 8. J. A. 


If Dr. Brewer passed this popular expression for 
a marriage certificate, the ‘Encyclopedic Diction- 
ary’ gives it full prominence. Mr. Razra 
Tuomas will find “ marriage-lines” there, with 
the added explanation, “‘a common name for a 
marriage certificate.” I see that Charles Reade 
uses the term in ‘The Cloister and the Hearth,’ 
ch, iv., where we read, “I took out of my bosom 
ovesed my marriage lines.” Ido not know whether 
Reade’s usage of the term is consonant with the 
period of which he was writing; it must remain 
an open question. I, however, it is justified, the 
expression must be older than I thought. As to 
the story about the certificate to which Mr. 
Tuomas refers, I remember hearing a similar one, 
that was a fact. A couple—of the East-End class 
—were married, and after the marriage, the man 
held out his hand for the certificate, thinking, 
doubtless, that as the lord and master of his wife 
he was most entitled to it. But the clergyman 
differed ; he would not give it to the man. “ No,” 
he said, ‘that is the lady's property,” and handed 
it to the woman. I understand that it is generally 
the custom for the clergyman performing the cere- 
mony to hand over the certificate to the woman. 
This may in some way account for the value in 
which it is held, and the importance with which it 
is regarded by many women, Or it may be simply 
a lingering of the impression which existed in those 
times to which Mr. Tromas alludes, when to 
procure another copy was not so easy a matter. 
Its importance in these circumstances is quite 
understandable. C. P. Have, 


**Cawk AND corve” (8S. xi. 406; xii, 31). 
—In Northumberland snd Durham coal was 
brought from the distant workings of the pit, and 
hauled up to the surface in large, strong baskets, 
made of hazel-rods ; they were then set on trollies 
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and drawn in a long line by horses to the staithe. 
These baskets were called “corves”; they are now 
superseded by square wooden tubs, as being more 
endurable, Cutting hazel-rods in the woods and 
making them into “ corves” was a regular business, 
as cutting osiers is now. 

E. Leaton-Bieykinsorr. 


‘A Hetp ro Discourses’ (8 S. xii. 44).—Cf. 
6" S. ix. 304, 374; 8S. ix. 489; x. 55. 305. 


“Cher rent”: “Heap rent” (8% xii. 
67).—‘N. E. D.’ gives ‘‘ Chief-rent, a rent paid 
under a tenure in chief; now=quit-rent.” The 
‘Encyclopedic Dictionary,’ under “ Chief-rent,” 
refers to “ Quit-rent,” and under that word gives 
the meaning as “ Rent paid by the freeholders and 
copyholders of a manor in discharge or acquittance 
of other service,” and quotes as follows from Black- 
stone, ‘Commentaries,’ bk. ii. ch. 3: ‘* Both sorts 
are indifferently denominated quit-rente, quieti 
reditus, because thereby the tenant goes qui and 
free of all other service.” D. M. 


“Chief rents (reditus capitales, Lat.), the annual 
payments of freeholders of manors ; also denomi- 
nated quit rents (quiett reditus), because thereby 
the tenant goes free of all other services” (see 
Wharton’s ‘ Law Lexicon’). H. AnpDREws. 


Tbe anoual payments of freeholders of manors 
are called ‘‘ chief rents.” They are also known as 
“quit rents.” G. F. R. B. 


“A mor Avvercne!” (8 xi. 407).—In 
Bouillet’s ‘ Dictionary of History and Geography’ 
the following account of the expression is given : 

“ Nicolas, Chevalier d’Agsas, a French Captain in the 
Auvergne Regiment, born at Vigan in the Languedoc, 
whilst making « reconnaissance during the night of 
15th October, 1760, at Klostercamp in Westphalia, met 
a column of the enemy which was advancing in silence 
to surprise the French army. He was ordered to keep 
silent or else they would kill him. D'Assas at once cried 
out, ‘A moi Auvergne—the enemy is here!’ He was 
killed on the spot.” 

J. W. S. H. 


Royat, Auvergne. 


**Scopr ” S. x. 257).—This is another form 
of “sconb” or ‘‘scowb,” a sapling of willow or 
hazel, used in thatching a roof. In short rods they 
are sharped at both ends and bent into the form 
of staples. These are put over the “temple rods” 
on the thatch into which they are thrust, the sharp 
ends of the scoubs penetrating to the flag or turf 
flake below, thus holding down the thatch securely. 
How this is connected with ‘ Fair Mabel’ may be 
inferred from the word “‘ scopper,” a rod or scope, 
which used to be put through the dewlap of a 
beast, from which a charm was suspended, as a 
defence against the “‘ quarter-ill,” a disease among 


limb or quarter, and generally proving fatal. The 
** scope” or ‘* scopper” acted as a seton. Whether 
anything of the kind was ever resorted to in the 
case of human beings is, I should think, more than 
doubtfal, and, in the ballad, is probably due to the 
imagination of the versifier. Tbe modern ‘‘ coal- 
scoop,” with which the housemaid brings the coals 
to replenish the fire, is another relative of “scope.” 
In ‘Bishop Hatfield’s Survey,’ Surtees Society, 
vol. xxxii. p. 219, occurs an account of a new 
mine of sea coals opened in 1350, at Coundon, 
** cum cordis, scopis, &c.” In the glossary to that 
work, the Rev. Canon Greenwell explains “ scopes, 
probably baskets.” The explanation would exactly 
agree with the modern meaning if we remember that 
the baskets were made of hazel rods, the material 
used giving the name to the article made. Many 
years ago, in a manufacturer's list, I saw ‘ coal- 
scopes.” I thought it a mistake, not dreaming it 
could boast a lineage of at least five hundred 
years. G. H. Tuompsoy. 
Alnwick. 


Samvet Perro (8" §. xii. 29).— 

“Suffolk. St. Cross. Mr. Samuel Petto. He was 
of Katharine Hall, in Cambridge. Some time after his 
ejectment he was pastor of a congregation in Sudbury ; 
and there he died in a good old age not long since. He 
hath published ‘ The Difference between the Old and the 
New Covenant,” 8vo., 1674, prefaced by Dr, Owen; ‘ The 
Voice of the Spirit with Roses from Sharon,’ 8vo.; ‘A 
Discourse proving Infant Baptism to be of Christ's 
Appointment’; ‘The Revelation Revealed’; ‘ Two Scrip- 
ture Catechisms, the one shorter and the other longer,’ in 
1672; and‘ A Narrative of the Wonderful Fits of Mr, 
Thomas Spatcher,’ 1693.”—‘ Account of the Ministers, 
with others, who were ejected or Silenced after the 
Restoration in 1660, by or before the Act of Uniformity,’ 
by E. Calamy, London, 1713, vol. ii, Suffolk, p. 648. 


Eo. Marsuatt, F.S.A. 


All about Samuel Petto can be found in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biograpby,’ vol. xlv. 
p. W. C. B. 


Crarkson Sranrietp (8 S. xii. 8).—This 
celebrated artist, a contributor to the Royal 
Academy exhibitions for thirty consecutive years, 
with one exception, died at Hampstead on 
18 May, 1867, and was buried in Kensal Green 
Cemetery on the 27th, 
His paintings, sketches, and contents of his 
studio were sold by Messrs. Christie, Manson & 
Woods on 8 May, 1868, and five following days. 
Everarp Home Coteman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 
Clarkson Stanfield died on 17 May, 1867. His 
pictures were sold by Messrs, Christie, Manson & 


Woods on 8 May, 1868, and the five following 
days. G. F. R. B. 


County Councit, Exorisn 8S. xii. 43).— 
A street is no more deaf than it is blind. Why 


cattle, especially young ones, affecting them in one 


should we attribute sight to it without being called 
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to task and yet be shown up if we venture to 
speak of its hearing? A man may be a County 
Councillor without being grossly ignorant of 
literary English. It would be well to know bow 
W. C. B. could indicate the required distance 
more neatly than the County Council of Worcester- 
shire bas done. Sr. Swirniy. 


Curist” vi. 25, 117, 238; 
xi, 43, 78, 510; 8 S. i, 76, 278, 382; v. 38).— 
The following, with reference to Dingwall, is an 
extract from ‘Circuit Journeye,’ by the late Lord 
Cockburn :— 

“But has it not to boast of the following epitaph, 
which I found in the churchyard «n ‘William Potter 
Shipmaster,’ who departed this life only in the year 1830? 

Loud Boreas’ blasts, on ocean’s waves, 
Oft has toased me to and fro; 
But God's decree, you plainly see, 
Has harboured me below. 
While here I safe at anchor ride, 
With many of our fleet, 
Until that day we anchor weigh, 
Our Admiral Christ to meet.” 
et Avpax. 


Hartock: Happocx: Hourrocx (8 S. xi. 
446).—W. Holloway’s ‘Dictionary of Provincial- 
iems,’ 1838, gives: *‘ Hattock, s. (Attock, Erse). 
A shock of corn, containing twelve sheaves. 


Nortb.” Jas. B, Morris. 
Eastbourne. 


Hatcuments in Cuorcnes (8 S, xi, 387, 454, 
513; xii. 29).—Apropos of your recent corre- 
spondence on this subject, I may be pardoned for 
suggesting to you to reprint in ‘N. & Q.’ the 
following witty stanzas, which I believe are from 
the pen of Theodore Hook. I quote from memory 
only, and shall be glad if any of your contributors 
can fill up for me the first and seventh lines. 


A truth before ne'er started, 
From hatchments you may clearly learn 
The sex of the departed. 
If ‘tis the husband, he declares 
Death's day a Felix Dies,” 


And adds ** In czlo quies,” 
But if the wife, she from her tomb 
Shoots Parthian-like post tergum, 
Hints to her spouse his coming doom, 
And fiercely cries, “ Resurgam.” 
According to the best of my belief and memory, 
several hatchments adorned the walls of Chiswick 
parish church before its recent restoration. There 
were also several in the church of my native place, 
Hatfield Peverel, near Chelmsford. 


E. Watrorp. 
Ventnor. 


Some are to be seen in the parish church of 
Brandsby, in the North Riding. The Cholmeleys 
of Brandsby, being Catholics, have their chapel in 


the house, and a private burying ground ; but the 
batchments are kept in the church. 
GrorcE Anous, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


To print a list of churches in which hatchments 
still remain would occupy much space. Those who 
are familiar with the country can testify to their 
existence in many churches, w. ©. B. 


Foop ror Carrie (8" 8. xi. 405).— 
Mr. Maya's tastes seem to be remarkably 
consonant with my own. If, as he seems to imply, 
he delights in nsive sketches, I would recommend 
him those of Bernardin de St. Pierre on his first 
meeting and on his subsequent intercourse with 
J. J. Rousseau. The articles headed “Some 
Account of the Life, Genius, and Personal Habits 
of the late Thomas Bewick, the celebrated Artist 
and Engraver on Wood, by his Friend, Jobn 
F. M. Dovaston, Esq., A.M., of Westfelton, near 
Shrewsbury,” at pp. 313, 428, vol. ii, and pp. 1, 
97, vol. iii, of Loudon’s Magazine of Natural 
History for 1829-30, have always been favourite 
reading with me. Ajone pild, as fodder for horses, 
is spoken of by Emile Souvestre, ‘ Derniers 
Bretone,’ vol. i. pt. i. chap. ii. § 3. The culti- 
vation and use of gorse as fodder for horses was 
advocated in the Field about fifteen years ago. It 
would be interesting to know in what countries 
and in what parts of them this plant is in 
regular use as horse fodder. The loppings of the 
roadside black and Lombardy poplars are, in 
Burgundy, tied into faggots and dried, with the 
leaves on, as winter fodder for sheep, &c. 

Tuomas J. Jeakes. 

Tower House, New Hampton, 


Criminotocy xii. 28).—Mrs, Caroline 
Margaret Rudd, *‘ who figures as a suspected person 
in Robert Perreau” (8 S. xi, 232), was tried for 
forgery and acquitted in 1775. A fall account of 
her trial follows that of Perreau in the ‘ Annual 
Register,’ 1775, p. 222. Watton. 


(8 x. 370, 406, 484, 526).—The 
following curious remarks will interest some of 
your correspondents. They occar in a letter to Lord 
Kenyon, dated 19 Dec., 1798 (Hist. MS, Com.) :— 


“I take the liberty to trouble your Lordship with 
another letter, in which I have inclosed an assignat, 
made payable at Bersham Furnace, endorsed ‘ Gilbert 
Gilpin’; I am informed he is the firet clerk of Mr, 
Wilkinson, whose sister married Doctor Priestley. With 
what view Mr. Wilkinson circulates sssignats ia best 
known to himself. It appears to me good consequences 
cannot arise from their being made current, and that 
very pernicious effects may. Mr. Wilkin-«on, at his 
foundry at Bersham (where I am informed he has now 
a very large number of cannon), and in his coal and 
lead mines, employs a considerable body of men. They 
are regularly paid every Saturday with assignats, The 
Presbyterian tradesmen receive them in payment for 
goods, by which intercourse they have frequent oppor- 
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tunities to corrupt the principles of that description of 
men, by infusing into their minds the pernicious tenets 
of Paine's ‘ Rights of Man,’ upon whose book, I am told, 
publick lectures are delivered to a considerable number 
in the neighbourhood of Wrexham, by a Methodist, 
The bad effects of them are too evident in that parish.” 

Note, in the handwriting of Chief Justice 
Kenyon :— 

** This letter occasioned the Act of Parliament, passed 
in January, 1793, for preventing the negotiation of 
French paper money in England,” 

The Mr. Wilkinson here mentioned was essen- 
tially a man of iron, he made his own coffia of iron, 
designed his own grave covering, which also was of 
iron, weighing no less than twenty tons. Wilkio- 
son is believed to have made the first iron barge. 
He also issued some excellent copper tokens. 

Ricaarp Lawson. 

Urmston, Manchester, 


“ Marrimony” (8 xii, 48).—In the Mid- 
land Counties this name is given to a species of 
pastry. It is made of “ puff paste” on a round 
dish, and contains a layer of marmalade, or 
sometimes of treacle and currants. A wedding- 
ring, a button, and a sixpenny-piece are hidden 
in the inside, and when the cake is eaten the 
person who gets the ring is supposed to be first 
of the company to be married, the one who gets 
the button to be in danger of dying an old bachelor, 
the one who gets the sixpence to be about to prove 
heir toa fortune. These cakes are in some neigh- 
bourhoods a favourite Christmas disb. 2 

Cc. C. B. 


With a thirty-one years’ experience in Devon- 
shire, amongst all sorts and conditions of men and 
women ([ am not a teetotaler), I never heard 
“ matrimony ” applied toa mixture of spirits. But 
in Yorkshire, where I was apprenticed in the fifties, 
bread and butter and cake, eaten together for tee, 
was always so defined. Harry Hems, 

Fair Park, Exeter, 


In North-West Lincolnshire (and probably in 
other parts of the county) a cake, the interior of 
which is composed of a mixture of currants and 
treacle, is known as ‘‘ matrimony” cake. 

H. ANDRews, 


Sixteen years ago this word was in use in Cape 
Colony to designate a preserve made of the so- 
called Cape gooseberry. Pacer Tornsee. 


In this part of Northamptonshire cake and 
bread-and-butter are sometimes eaten together at 
tea-time. This combination is styled ‘‘ matri- 
mony.” Jouyn T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Your correspondent Mr. Birxseck Terry will 
be interested to learn that in so far-off a place as 
Jamaica the name “matrimony” is applied to a 
mixture of orange juice and the broken down pulp 


of the starapple. It is usually mixed in a tumbler, 
well iced, and in appearance and taste somewhat 


resembles strawberries and cream. 
Vox 


Queren’s Heap Ursipe Down S. xi. 424, 
476; xii. 18).—I was told as a child that a stamp 
so inverted bad a treasonable signification, and 
symbolized a wish that Her Gracious Majesty— 
whom God preserve !—might be beheaded. To this 
day I feel inclined to shudder when, as will some- 
times happen, I began to stick a stamp on wrong 
end upwards; but perhaps the violation of my 
sense of tidiness may have something to do with 
the sensation of discomfort. Sr. Switnin. 


“To cna’ Fause” S, xii. 27, 78). — Perhaps 
a similar case of quite recent use may be worth 
recording. Having given leave to a young servant, 
a Wesleyan, to attend a chapel service, I asked 
her afterwards how she had liked the sermon, and 
received the emphatic answer, ‘‘ Not at all, ma’am 
—he prayed false.” Struck by the expression, I 
questioned further, and found that “to pray false” 
meant to pray at a person in the congregation. 
The girl declared that the phrase was perfectly 
well known in this sense. She was from this 
county (Norfolk). B. J. Buiack. 


Fause is a common enough word in Scotland 
and the North of England, and the adjectives 
‘*fair and false” (fause) are usually associated 
with each other, meaning double-faced people. 
Halliwell, in his ‘ Dictionary,’ gives the meaning, 
‘* Fause, shrewd, cunning, treacherous ; also to 
coax or wheedle. North.” There is the ballad 
‘ Fause Foodrage’ in the ‘ Minstrelsy of the Scot- 
tish Border’; the incident upon which it turns is 
an exchange of children. No doubt it existed in 
amore antique form, and there is as little doubt 
as to Sir Walter Scott putting in some finishing 
touches and supplying some lacune. 

Jonn Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


SuHAKsSPEARE AND Bursace (8" §, xii. 68).— 
The anecdote, quoted by Mr. Henperson as 
given in Wilkes’s (Derrick’s) ‘General View of 
the Stage,’ 1759, is also found in Saunders’s last 
century MSS. (see Halliwell’s * Life of Shake- 
speare,’ 1848, pp. 196-7). But in the year 1828 
the tradition received some confirmation, when 
Mr. Joseph Hunter came across it in Manning- 
ham’s ‘Diary’ (ander date 1601), among the 
Harleian MSS. in the British Museum. Mr. 
J. P. Collier also tighted upon the ancedote in the 
same diary, and published it in 1831 in his ‘Annals 
of the Stage.’ He, with the aid of certain touches, 
gave the name of Manningham’s authority as 
Tooly (Burbage’s fellow actor), and thereby for- 
tified the authenticity of the story. The ‘Diary’ 
was edited in 1868 for the Camden Society by Mr. 
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J. Bruce, who read the name as Towse; but 
Dr. Ingleby, in his ‘Centurie of Prayse,’ 1874, 
shows that the reading should be Curle. As 
Mr. Lee remarks, in his excellent life of Shake- 
speare in the new volume of the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biograpby,’ ‘‘ such gossip deserves little 
acceptance.”’ Any bearer of the name of William 
was likely to have such a story fathered upon him. 
H. P. Sroxes., 


Cot. Jonx Bowzes (8 xii. 9).—It is pro- 
bable that he was identical with John Bowles, 
Esq., who died at Kingston-upon-Tbhames, Surrey, 
3 July, 1771 (Gent. Mag., July, 1771, vol. xli. 
235). Daniet Hipwect, 


Epwarps: House (8" §, xii. 
7) 

‘The manor of Upper Penley, including the mansion 

ealled Penley House and a large farm, were purchased 
of the Stourton family by the late Gilbert Trew Becket 
Turner, Esq., and ia now the property of his brother, 
the Rev. Thomas 4 Becket Turner, incumbent of Wootton 
Underwood, in Buckinghamshire. There was another 
estate called Middle Penley, alias Brook, a part of Brook 
Manor, which passed from the Lord Montjoy through 
the Hungerfords, Sir Stephen Fox, X&c., to the Phipps 
family.” 
The above is from Hoare’s ‘ Modern Wilts,’ Hundred 
of Westbury, date 1830. Nothing is said of its 
having been owned at any time by the family of 
Edwards; but in the same work is a list of monu- 
mental inscriptions in Westbury Church, in which 
are given the following :— 

Samuel Edwards, gent., 23 March, 1761, aged 43. 

Elizabeth, his wife, 23 March, 1787, aged 69. 

Jobn, son of the above, 2 June, 1793, aged 46. 


Tuos. H. Baxer. 
Mere Down, Mere, Wiltshire, 


In reply to Tat UnmistaKeas tr, there is about 
one and a quarter miles from Westbury, Wilts, 
but much nearer the station, a place called Pen- 
leigh House. It is thus alluded to in Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare’s ‘ Wiltshire,’ part vi. :— 

“The manor of Upper Penley, including the mansion 

called Penley House and a large farm, were purchased 
of the Stourton family by the late Gilbert Trew Becket 
Turner, Esq., and is now [1830] the property of bia 
brother, the Rev, Thomas 4 Becket Turner, incumbent 
of Wootton Underwood, in Buckinghamshire.” 
The writer has known Penleigh House for about 
sixty-five years, and knows that it was let for 
terms of years to various people of moderate in- 
comes, and he has some indistinct idea of hearing 
his mother speak of Edwards as at some time an 
occupier of the place. James WILKINs. 


Doe cates (8 §, xi. 488; xii. 37).—I made a 
drawing of the staircase at Sly field some years ago ; 
but I do not remember the dog-gates. I think I 
should have remembered them if I had seen them. 
There is a drawing of the gates at the foot of the 


grand staircase at Hatfield in Joseph Nash's 
‘Mansions of England, First Series, plate xi. 
There is an illustration in the Strand Magazine 
for March last, p. 360, from a photograph of the 
dog-gates at Slytield. Joun Hess. 


In addition to those at Hatfield House, mentioned 
by one of your correspondents, there are also dog- 
gates at Haddon Hall, and, as I am informed on 
good authority, at many of the great houses in the 
country. Those at Haddon Hall are, my inform- 
ant says, Elizabethan. 8S. ARNOTT. 

Ealing, W. 


Tax Torker (8 S. xi. 344).—As we speak of 
a “turkey-cock” and the French of an “ indian- 
cock,” so we speak of “ indian-corn” whilst the 
French say “turkey-wheat.”” A writer in the 
Daily Graphic for 19 Apri', p. 14, in describing 
‘Bustard Hunting in Ronwania,’ speaks of the 
birds as “the flock of wild torkeys all ‘ cauking’ 
sbrilly.” As depicted they certainly do look like 
turkeys. I suppose it must have been a slip on 
the writer's part to have called them so, and that 
it is hardly possible that turkeys can have been so 
named by comparison with this Turkish bird. 

Tuomas J, Jeakes. 


Hewry Grey, Eart or Sorrork (8 S. x. 72, 
144).—In addition to the references quoted by 
Mr. Pacer, 8 S. x. 144, see ‘ Trinity Church, 
Minories,’ 6" S, xii. 241, 302, 418; ‘ Henry Grey, 
Duke of Suffolk,’ 8 8S. viii. 286, 393. 

Cever et Avpax. 


Rawttyson (8" xii. 28).—Walter Rawlinson, 
of North Cray, Kent, was married to a Miss Lad- 
brooke in 1769. Bride and bridegroom were each 
children of knights and aldermen of the City of 
London (* Annual Register,’ 1769, p. 168). 

Dupitey WaLrToy. 


Sirtine Bopxin ” S, xi. 267, 354, 429).— 

“Her porition as bodkin between her father and 

mother made it much more convenient for her to look 

at those who were outside the carriage than to converse 

with those who were within it.”—*‘ The Lottery of Mar- 

riage,’ Mra. Trollope, copyright edition, chap. xiii. p. 79. 
Fiorence Peacock. 


Bacon’s ‘Promos or Formoutartes Ete- 
Gancies’ xi, 404, 438).—The following 
short analysis may be useful. It is a sort of scat- 
tered ‘‘common-place” book, with illustrations 
from Shakspere and other writers. The notes or 
extracts commenced 5 Dec., 1594, and lasted for 
about two years. The MS, is full of clerical errors 
in Bacon’s own undoubted autograph, running 
through Greek and Latin quotations and his trans- 
lations. There are about 1,680 passages in all, 
several found to include germs of his book called 
* The Colours of Good and Evil,’ his ‘ Meditations,’ 
* Advancement of Learning,’ s lative title from 
“ Promus majus quam condus.” His parallels are 
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chiefly from Shakspere ; then, far less numerous, 
come Lyly, Ben Jonson, Jobn Fletcher, Thomas 
Hayward. The book is well fitted to form a sup- 
plementary volume to Spedding’s collective edition 
of Bacon’s works, A. H. 


“ ” THE Poems oF SURREY AND 
Wrartr (8"* S, xi. 161, 253, 294, 357, 413, 489 ; 
xii, 52).— Mr. Radyard Kipling writes, in his 
poem ‘ The Lost Legion ’:— 

Then a health (we must drink it in whispers), 
To our wholly unauthorized horde— 
To the line of our dusty foreloopers, 
The Gentlemen Rowers abroad. 
* The Seven Seas,’ p. 98. 
But whether Mr. Rudyard Kipling is a great poet 
or not, must be left to another generation to deter- 
mine. We 


I must confess to a prejudice against such a 
rhyme as “dawn”—“ morn.” At the same time 
Mr. Swinburne writes :— 

As, when late larks give warning, 

Of dying lights and dawning, 

Night murmurs to the morning, 

Lie still, O love, lie still. 

And surely it would be more than a little pedantic 
to object to the rhyme in these lovely and splendid 
verses. It is, perhaps, worth pointing out that 
“ then ”-—“again ” was intolerable to Coleridge, who 
blames Byron for having used itasa rhyme. For 
this see the foot-note to ‘Table Talk’ for 7 June, 
1824. A. ©. Hitvier. 


It is true that Byron never makes words like 
“dawn” rhyme with words lke “morn.” But 
sometimes he has weak rhymes of another sort :— 

Baba, when all the damsels were withdrawn, 
Motioned to Juan to approach, and then 
A second time desired bim to kneel down, 
And kiss the lady's foot, 
*Don Juan,’ canto v. stanza 102. 


E. Yarpuiey, 


Pyrocrapay (8" xi, 487; xii. 35).—A pyro- 
graph on a maple board was exhibited in the loan 
collection of the Reading Industrial Exhibition of 
1885. Sets of requisites for amateur pyrography 
are now on sale, in which the poker-pencil is heated 
at will by working a sort of ether-spray arrange- 
ment, Tuomas J, JeaKes. 


Mitrrary Banners anp Cotours (8™ xi. 
447, 473 ; xii. 57).—In Canterbury Cathedral are 
the old colours of the 16th Lancers, hanging over 
a memorial subscribed for by the officers and men 
of that regiment in 1848 to their brave comrades 
who fell at Aliwal. Know er. 


Sr. Gites as Patron or WoopmeEn §, xii. 
49).—St. Giles was lame and was the patron of 
cripples, It is likely that the kneeling attitude of 


possibility of deciding whether the individual so 
depicted was lame. Something might be found 
under Egedius, or Egidius, which Canon Bardsley 
(‘ Eoglish Surnames,’ p. 56) gives as other forms 
of Giles. Artuur Maya... 


Triats oF Animats (8 §, xii. 48).—Leaving 
aside the unnumbered cases in which unfortunate 
animals were solemnly excommunicated without a 
hearing, and noting only those wherein the accused 
were indicted for alleged enormities,* perhaps 
there can be found no more naive proceedings than 
those recorded by De Thou, in which (1510) the 
Bishop of Autun, at the entreaty of the inhabitants 
of his diocese, cited the rats, which had infested 
it, before his episcopal court. Upon a certain 
Barth. Chassanée being appointed counsel for the 
accused, he adroitly procured adjournments, now 
on the ground of flaws in the summons, and now 
by reason of alleged intimidation of his clients on 
the part of the town cats. 

Mentioning the subject of the excommunication 
of swallows, fish, frogs, snails, &c., to a learned 
Catholic in Rome, he emphatically remarked there 
could surely be no better remedy for their crimes ; 
and he instanced the case of St. Bernard having 
successfully excommunicated the devil. Need I 
add that his attitude became still more interesting 
when some one present further required light from 
him anent the process of excommunicating those 
of God’s creatures which had never enjoyed com- 
munion? Perhaps it was fortunate that the con- 
versation was interrupted at this point by the 
influx of visitors.t Sr. Crain Bappevey. 


See ‘N. & Q.,’ 1* S. vii. 278, 343; xii. 510; 
3r¢ S. v. 155, 218. Among the chap-books of 
J. G. Rusher, Banbury, is “The Trial of an Ox 
for killing a Man, with the Examination of the 
Witnesses, before Judge Lion, at Quadruped 
Court, near Beast Park. Price One Penny.” These 
now sell in Oxford as curiosities for a fair price. 
The blocks for the engravings, supposed to be by 
Bewick, were purchased for republication in a 
collection of old cuts by Tuer. 

Ep. MaksHa.t, 


A good many of the records we have of the 
trials of animals appear to be rather fragmentary. 
Thus we know from an entry in the reeve’s (bailli) 
list of expenses that a pig was solemnly burnt in 


* I have somewhere come upon the case of a raven 
which wes believed to have stolen a ring given to Pope 
John XXII. by Clemence of Anjou; but the reference 
ie not forthcoming. In any case, there was no trial; 
nor do I believe trials of this kind occurred before the 
fifteenth century, and therefore later than the Middle 
Ages. 

+ Cf. Menahrea, ‘ Procés au Moyen-Age contre les 
Animaux,’ 1846; Agnel, * Curiosités Judiciaires,’ Parise, 
1858; Desmazes, ‘Supplices, &c., en France,’ pp. 89, 


the figure mentioned by J. S. J. precludes the 


385 ; Penalités Anciennes.’ 
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1356 at Caen for having hurt a child; and on 
another occasion, when another pig was condemned 
to death for some offence, we know, from a receipt 
which still exists, that the gaoler was allowed the 
same sum for its maintenance until the day of 
execution as would have been granted for an ordi- 
nary criminal. One of the most curious trials of 
animals was that of a cock that proved, after due 
inquiry, to have laid an egg. It, also, was con- 
demned to death. Other details as to lawsuits 
against animals, with some notice of authorities, 
may be found under the heading “ Procés” in 
Larousse’s ‘ Eocyclopzedia.’” Happy the man who 
knows enough French to read Larousse. It is an 
unfailing fountain of information, with scarcely 
a dall page in all its sixteen or seventeen long 
volumes. 

By the way, I seem to remember that I have 
read somewhere an account of a mouse that swal- 
lowed the Blessed Host, thereby causing much 
perplexity to the ecclesiastical authorities, who 
could not decide whether to kill it or no. Is this 
a myth; and, if not, where is the story to be 
found? T. P. Armstrone. 


See Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ vol. i. pp. 126-9. 
See also a paper entitled ‘Queer Culprits,’ in 
* Cariosities of the Olden Time,’ by S. Baring- 
Gould (Edinburgh, 1895). See also ‘Trials of 
Animals,’ by Thomas Frost, in ‘Legal Lore: 
Curiosities of Law and Lawyers, edited by William 
Andrews, F.R.H.S. (London, 1897). 

H. AnpRews. 


In addition to Dr. Withington’s article in the 
July Cornhill, there is also an article (illustrated) 
in Chambers’s ‘Book of Days’ (1863), vol. i. 
p. 126 et seq., on the subject. 

F. L. Mawpestey. 


A Britisu” or St. (8" xii. 
29).—In the ‘Concilia’ of Haddan and Stubbs 
there is this notice of the ‘ Life’: — 

“The story in Matth. Paris (‘ Vitw Abbat. 8. Alban.,’ 
in ‘ Vita Eadmar.,’ p. 994, Wats) of a British Life of 8. 
Alban, discovered at St. Alban’s, and decyphered by a 
monk Unwona, refers itself to the 10th century. but will 
not bear examination.” —Vol. i, Appen. B, 35 
But even there the original book is said to have 
crumbled into dust. Ep. MarsHatu. 


The search seems likely to be fruitless, for the 
“ British life” is ‘apparently a mytb,” according 
to the ‘ Dictionary of Christian Biography.’ 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


The story of the finding of such a manuscript in 
a Roman wall by the Abbot of St. Alban’s is 
simply iacredible. No book could have escaped 
destruction by damp under such circumstances— 
unless it had been hermetically sealed within the 
fabric when the wall was built ; and who would 


have done this? Moreover, a medieval abbot 
(even if a Welshman) could not have read sufficient 
of a Celtic MS. of the Roman period to have 
known what it was about. No doubt the abbot 
was the victim of a hoax. No one wrote British 
books during the Roman occupation, nor till long 
after. Jonux Horson Matruews. 
Town Hall, Cardiff, 


**Capret-racep” (8 xi. 487).—The Rev. 
W. Barnes’s ‘Grammar and Glossary of the Dorset 
Dialect,’ 1863, has: ‘‘ Cappel-cow, or Cappled- 
cow. [A.S. ceafl, a muzzle, or beak; in the 
plural cheeks, or jaws.}] A cow with a white 
muzzle.” It is highly improbable that ceafl is the 
original of cappel, for the former word appears 
variously spelt in Middle English as chavel, chavyl, 
chawle, chaul, chowle, chol, choll (see ‘ Concise 
Dictionary of Middle English,’ Mayhew and 
Skeat), and eventually appears as jowl. Chavvle is 
still used of a horse in Yorkshire when it gnaws 
its bit. May not the Middle English capul = horse 
account for cappel? If 80, some distinctive breed 
of horses with white muzzles may be referred to. 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Norsery Sone (8 S. xii. 48).—The following 
lines are given by Halliwell in his ‘ Nursery 
Rbymes of England,’ second edition, p. 189, and 
are probably those that Mr. Hoorer requires :— 

What care I how black I be 
Twenty pounds will marry me; 
If twenty won't, forty shall, 
I am my mother's bouncing girl ! 
W. F. Parpeavx. 


The ditty in question is thus given in ‘ Arundines 
Cami ’:— 
What care I how black I be? 
Twenty pounds will marry me ; 
If twenty won't, forty shall, 
For |'m my mother’s bouncing girl ! 


H. A. H. 


Cormac or Cormack (8 S,. xi, 389).—I am 
afraid Mr. D. Stewart-Cormack will find his 
patronymic more Jrish than he imagines or even 
hopes. It is a decided importation from Ireland. 
O’Hart (‘Irish Pedigrees,’ pp. 80, 421) says :— 

“Stem of the Cormac (of Munster) Family. Nathi, 
a brother of Felim, who is No. 92 on the ‘ Mac Carthy 
Mor’ pedigree, was the ancestor of Cineal Cormaic ; 
anglicized Cormac, and Cormack. 92. Nathi: son of 
Aongus. 93. Feareadhach: his son, 94. Cabhean: hia 
son, 95. Cormac (‘cormac’: Irish, a brewer): hia son; 
a quo Cineal Cormaic. 96, Ronan: his son. 97. Cucear- 
thach: hisson. 98, Cudruin: his son....... Capt. Michael 
Cormack, of Erris, who was ancestor of the Cormacs of 
Erris, and of Castlehill, near Crossmolina, county Mayo.” 


Cormac was frequently an ante- or Christian 
name in Irish patronymics, notably in the case of 
the celebrated Cormac Mac Art, monarch of Ire- 
land in the third century, often styled Cormac of 
Corran, from his birth , Ath-Cormac, in co. 
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Sligo. Another famous besrer of the name was 
William Mac Cormac, or the ‘‘ Monk of Feale,” 
the father of Kathleen Mac Cormac, subsequently 
countess of Thomas, sixth Earl of Desmond, in 
the fifteenth century. 

The royal lineage, as the nationality, of the 
Cormacs seems undoubted, though they do not 
seem to have figured largely in after times as 
chieftains. The Cormacks of Scotland were un- 
doubtedly an importation from the mother country, 
as indeed was, for that matter, the entire Celtic 
population of Caledonia. J. B. S. 

Manchester, 


Cormac of Cashel is perhaps the most noted 
bearer of this name ; but it is a singular fact, and 
one I have long wished to find the explanation of, 
that the British St. Gildas is by some ancient 
authorities known also by the name Cormac. 

Joun Hopson Marttuews. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Cormac is an ancient Irish name. In ‘The 
Anvnals of the Kingdom of Ireland by the Four 
Masters’ it is recorded that in ‘‘ the age of Christ 
225, Cormac, the grandson of Cann, expelled 
Coman Eces trom Tara.” In the\index to the six 
volumes seventy-six references are given to persons 
bearing that patronymic between the years 225 and 
1164 but in no instance is it spelt with the final k, 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Fras (8" §S, ix, 328, 394, 472, 499 ; x. 16, 83, 
259, 481).—Daring the Diamond Jubilee the flags 
outdid themselves in incorrectness ; they had quite 
a Jubilee spree. At Oxford, where I went to get 
away from London crushes that never took place, 
my landlord produced a red ensign he had pur- 
chased, which was attached by the red end to the 
staif, the Union Jack hanging down as mentioned 
by Kituicrew (8" x. 83). He informed me 
that he bought it at a shop in Oxford, where they 
had a large number all the same, I got him to 
alter his, by attaching the end with the Union 
Jack to the staff; but this was not entirely satis- 
factory, as the Union Jack itself was wrong. 
Afterwards I saw these flags all over the town. 
Not only these, but the Royal Standard was 
attached to the staff sideways, endways, and all 
ways ; and this was in Eogland’s greatest seat of 
Jearning ! Ino longer wondered at Mr. Harry 
Hrms’s experience of the Exeter flag being upside 
down (8 S. x. 16). On my return to London I 
observed the same kind of thing even on the river 
steamers, and I have looked at the ‘Flags of 
Britain,’ &c. (Glasgow), to which I referred 8% S. 
x. 83, and there I find the Union Jack wrong 
throughout ; it is nearly always depicted as if the 
red diagonal cross of St. Patrick was a perfectly 
straight diagonal cross instead of being cut into 
four parts as explained in Mr, E. Green's essay in 


the Archeological Journal, 1891, vol. xviii. 
p. 307. Even the flags on the ship models at 
South Kensington Museum are wrong. See 
P.S, Connaught, No. N. 1303 and model of pro- 
posed H.M.S. Dreadnought. The artist who drew 
the coloured representation of the Union flag for 
*Chambers’s Encyclopedia’ (vol. iv. 1889, see 
plate opposite p. 662) has it inaccurately, in con- 
sequence of his not knowing exactly how the cross 
of St. Patrick was altered ; nor is this sufficiently 
described in the text (p. 663). 

Is not all this a curious commentary cn all the 
fulsome praise we (that is our newspapers) bave 
been lavishing on ourselves and what a wonderful 
people we are? And we do not know how to make 
or fly our national flag. 

Now we have our national measure given at 
various places by authority at Trafalgar Square, 
South Kensington Museum, and Greenwich. Why 
cannot the same be done with the flags; and if this 
is impracticable, could not the authorities (who are 
they ?) distribute properly coloured representations 
showing the make-up of the flags and their final 
state and sizes, and say by whom they may be 
used ? THomas. 


SMOKING BEFORE THE INTRODUCTION oF To- 
Bacco (8 §, xii. 28).—In an article on ‘Old 
English Tobacco Pipes,’ which appeared in 
Chambers's Journal, 1 August, 1896, it is stated 
that smoking was undoubtedly indulged in before 
the arrival ot the famous weed. 


“ Long before the period of the introduction of tobacco, 
herbs and leaves were smoked for medicinal purposes, 
and to this day, in some parts of England, colt’s-foot, 
yarrow, and other plants, are still used in the same way, 
with evident relish and belief in their efficacy, Of the 
pipes of the ante-tobacco period we know little or 
nothing; the earliest specimens to be found in collections 
dating from the time of Queen Elizabeth, during whose 
reign tobacco was introduced.” 


The writer of the article, however, gives no autho- 
rity for the above statements. 

Hone, in his ‘Table Book’ (1827), writing on 
‘Trish Pipes,” quotes the following from Mr. 
Crofton Croker’s * Fairy Legends and Traditions of 
the South of Ireland ’:— 


“Small tobacco pipes of an ancient form are fre- 
quently found in Ireland on digging or ploughing up the 
ground, particularly in the vicimty of those circular 
entrenchments, called Danish forts, which were more 
probably the villages or settlements of the native Irish. 
These pipes are believed by the peasantry to belong to 
the Cluricannes, and when discovered are broken, or 
otherwise treated with indignity, as a kind of retort for 
the tricks which their supposed owners had played off.”’ 

Mr. Croker, says Hone, subjoins a sketch of 
one of these, and adds that— 

“in the ‘ Anthologia Hibernica,’ vol. i. p. 352 (Dublin, 
1793), there is a print of one which was found at Bran- 
nockstown, county Kildare, sticking between the teeth 
of a human skull; and it is accompanied by a paper, 
which, on the authority of Herodotus (lib, i, sec, 36), 
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Strabo (lib, vii. 296), Pomponius Mela (2), and Solinus 
(¢. 15), goes to prove that the northern nations of Europe 
were xcquainted with tobacco, or an herb of similar pro- 
perties, and that they emoked it through small tubes—of 
course, long before the existence of America was known.” 


H. AnpreEws. 


When 02 a visit to Ripon Cathedral some years 
ago I was shown a pipe with a very small bowl, 
which bad been found, so far as I remember, io 
the cathedral. The guide suggested that the pipe 
had been used in inhaling the smoke of aromatic 
herbs as a cure for asthma or cold. Possibly this 
pipe was of the same description as those referred 
to by your correspondent. Heten 

Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks. 


A writer in Bye-Gones (vol. for 1894-5, p. 225) 
states that 
* there are small pipes, called ‘ Fairy Pipes,’ often found 
embedded in the earth and in the ruins of cottigers’ 
abodes. The bowl is just big enough to admit the tip of 
the little finger, and they seem to be very old.” 
He adds that a Cheshire man informed him that 
agricultural labourers in that county smoke the 
foliage of the coltsfoot and the maybright. 

E. 


Watus Famity (8" S. xi. 348; xii. 36).— 
Capt. Wallis, of H.M.S. Portmahon, was a circum- 
navigator of the first rank, and the precursor of 
Capt. Cook, who, ten years later, made more stir 
by performing no greater achievement. Surely 
the capital of British Honduras is called after him, 
and not after a buccaneer. Capt, Wallis was of 
an old Cornish family, connected by marriage with 
my own paternal stock, and I am the possessor of 
many of bis private papers. 

Joun Hosson Marttuews. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Cacorts (8 §. xi. 28, 298,333; xii. 37). —Much 
valuable information is given upon the subject of 
Cagots in * Histoire des Races Maudites de la 
France et de l’Espagne,’ by Francisque-Michel, 
2 vols. (Paris, A. Frank, Libraire-Editeur, 69, Rue 
Richelieu, 1847). In the second volume there are 
a number of ballads composed by Cagots or relating 
to them, including ‘ Ar Gakouzez,’ a Breton ballad. 

Hvuserr Smita. 


“Tatty-no” (8 S. xii. 65).—It is with some 
diffidence that I venture one of those speculative 
derivations which Prof. Skeat has done such good 
service in checking. I would resist the temptation 
were it not that I find some encouragement in 
Littré’s Dictionary. May not “ Tally-ho” (taiaut) 
have originally been the hunter’s cry when he 
urged his dogs to pursue their prey into the wood 
(taillis)? The ‘*ho!” would naturally follow. 
Littré, after quoting from ‘ Waverley’ “a loud 
taiout,” says, “Est-ce que tsiout viendrait de 
tailler?’ Bat he goes no further, Taillais is bois 


taillis, wood that is cut from time to time, and 
would provide wild animals with cover. 
Henry ATTWELL, 
Barnes. 


‘Rip van xii. 68).—Twenty 
years ago I made the following entry in my com- 
mopplace book. Such as it is, I offer it to your 
correspondent S. J. A. F.:— 

“ There is nothing new under the sun. Even Rip van 
Winkle is but the resuscitation of Epimenides. The 
only difference being, that poor Rip slept for twenty 
years in the Katekill Mountains, and awoke to find him- 
self the butt of his villoge ; whereas the Cretan poet, 
Epimenides, slept for half a century, and aroge a very 
miracle of wisdom.” 

Epccumse. 

33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea. 


The German legend on which Washington Irving 
founded this story is given by Otmar, in his 
* Volcks-Sagen’ (Bremen, 1800), p. 153, entitled 
* Der Ziegenhirl.’ A translation will be found in 
Thorpe’s ‘ Yule-tide Stories ’ (London, Bohn, 1853), 
p. 475. Peter Klaus, a goatherd of Sittendorf, is 
the hero of the tale, the scene of which is laid on 
the Kyffbiuser. The legend belongs to an in- 
teresting, but not uncommon type, which I dis- 
cussed some years ago in ‘The Science of Fairy 
Tales’ (London, Walter Scott, 1891). 

E. Sipyey Harrranp. 


Avtexanper Smita S. xii. 7, 57).—An 
entry in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, March, 
1830, vol. xxvii. p. 548, thus records bis birth :— 

“Dec, 26 [1829]. At Kilmarnock New Manse, Mrs. 
Smith, of a son,” 

Daniet Hipwett. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o., 
Chaucerian and other Pieces. Edited by Walter W. 
Skeat, D.C.L., &c. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
Tue supplementary volume to Prof, Skeat’s monumental 
edition of Chaucer, on the importance of which we 
insisted from the first, bas now appesred, and with it 
the work is complete. It is wholly ss a supplement the 
book is designed, the Professor being the first to own 
that it does not contain a single piece of Chaucer's 
composition. To all who have bestowed the slightest 
study upon Chaucer it is known tbat the folios of 1532, 
1542, 1550 (?), and 1561, together with their successors, 
contained a series of works with the writing of which 
Chaucer was unconcerned. Some were ascribed to 
other writera—Lydgate, Occleve (or Hoccleve), Gower, 
and the like—others were dated after Chaucer's death, 
and some even belonged to the sixteenth century. Ic 
has been a part of the Professor's duty, executed with 
exemplary fidelity and industry, to sepurate the wheat 
from the tares, if an illustration involving an apparent 
but unintended censure of the works now reprinted may 
be employed. Not until the folio of 1561 is any intention 
to mislead the public as to Chaucer's share in these, so 
to speak, apocryphal writings to be traced. Thynne's 
firat edition is entitled “ The Workes of Geoffray Chaucer 
newly printed, with dyuers workes which were neuer in 
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print before,” &c. This, as the Professor eays, “ is 
strictly and literally true,” since it contains works of 
Chaucer previously printed by Caxton, Wynkyn de 
Worde, and Julian Notary, with “‘dyuers workes [of 
various authors] which were neuer in print before.’” 
Stowe, in 1561, altered this to “ The Woorkes of Geffrey 
Chaucer, newly printed with diuers Addicions which were 
neuer in print before,” conveying thus, for the first time, 
the idea that these additions were by Chaucer. In both the 
title-pages —for the book is found with two—the declara- 
tion is made that ‘ The Siege and Destruction of Thebes’ 
is by hon Lidgate. Of the various additions contained 
in there successive folios Prof. Skeat has given a selec- 
tion, those that are without adequate interest or value 
being omitted. Of those, however, in the present 
volume or in its predecessors a full account is supplied, 
‘Twenty-nine works in all, of length varying from « few 
lines to three books and thirty-three chapters, are 
reprinted, the most important being—as regards length, 
at least—‘ The Testament of Love,’ by Thomas Urk; 
* The Plowman’s Tale’; ‘ La Belle Dame sans Mercy,’ by 
Sir Richard Ros; Clanvowe's ‘The Cuckoo and the 
Nightingale’; and ‘ The Flower and the Leaf’ and ‘ The 
Assembly of Ladies,’ both by “a Lady.” Readers will 
study with much interest the manner in which the 
authorship of ‘ The Temple of Love,’ long a mystery, has 
been ascertained, the happy conjecture of Mr, H. Bradley 
being proved to be correct by the rearrangement of six 
leaves of a manuscript which had become misplaced. 
An account of Usk and his untoward fate is included in 
the introduction, ‘The Plowman’s Tale’ is unhesitat- 
ingly ascribed to the author of ‘ Pierce the Ploughman’s 
Crede.’ In dealing with ‘ La Belle Dame sans Mercy,’ 
translated by Sir Richard Ros, and given in the 1532 
Chaucer of Thynne, Prof. Skeat speaks of the date of 
Chartier’s book as 1386. This is probable enough, and we 
do not dispute it. We wonder, however, whether the Pro- 
fessor has any better authority than André Duchesne, 
the editor of the 1617 edition of Chartier's works. This 
date we thought was to some extent conjectural (eee La 
Croix du Maine, ‘ Bibl, Francoise,’ ed. Rigoley de Juvigny, 
i. 12). The question, so far as regards the present work, 
is unimportant. Very interesting is what is suid con- 
cerning ‘ The Cuckoo and the Nightingale,’ at the close 
of the best MS. of which ia, in the same bandwriting as 
the rest of the MS., Explicit Clanvowe.” From this, 
after consultation with Dr, Furnivall, Prof. Skeat 
arrived at the conclusion that the poem is by Sir Thomas 
Clanvowe, who “ must have been a weil-known personage 
at the Court of Richard II, and Henry 1V.” The poem 
has remarkable qualities, and this discovery of author- 
ship is a matter fur congratulation. It shows, moreover, 
in what characteristic spirit of thoroughness the entire 
work has been executed, One has, indeed, only to 
study the introduction and the notes to find out 
what a mine of information it ie. An entire number 
of ‘N. & Q.,” instead of a single column, would be in- 
adequate to deal with the points of interest that arise. 
We congratulate scholars that the completed edition 
is now within their reach, A glosssrial index of exem- 
plary adequacy is appended, as is also un index to some 
of the notes. Let one who seeks to know how the work 
has been executed consult the latter under “ Margaret.” 


Songs. Stories, and Sayings of Norfolk. By Walter 
Kye. (Norwich, Goose.) 
On xl! matters relative to Norfolk Mr. Rye is a recog- 
nized authority. He gives us bere a collection of folk- 
literature concerning the county which will strongly 
appeal to many of our readers, It is needless to say that 
a political bias is manifest in much that he writer, or that 
he deals very trenchantly with the pretensions of some 


great, or would-be great, families. He writes amusingly 
and quaintly, however, on sports, on strange characters, 
on the Broads—a bibliography of which he supplies— 
and urges strongly the claims of Lynn to a close con- 
nexion with Chaucer. Whatever Mr. Rye writes has 
claims on attention, and his views need neither apology 
nor commendation to most of our readers, 


Mr. F. Leienton, F.S.A., has sent us Plea for a 
“ Jubilee Jack,”’ with a design for the flag that should be 
the drapeau of the Britich Empire. 


In the Fortnightly Major Martin Hume tells again the 
tale of ‘The Defeat of the Armads,’a story of which 
Britons are not likely soon to grow weary. Mr. W. A. 
Baillie Grobman bewails * The Shortcomings of our Sport- 
ing Literature.’ The arraignment is formidable, and it 
is somewhat startling to hear that there is no gallery or 
print collection where the most important material can 
be studied, the five departments of the British Museum 
being deplorably destitute, “ the Natural History Depurt- 
ment being as bare of specimens illustrating the history 
of the English chase as the Print Room of artistic 
materia’, the Manuscript Room of early MSS., the 
Library of technical worke, and the Art Department of 
early specimens of the arms and contrivances employed 
by our forefathers in the chase of wild animals.” The 
Rev. E. Moore, D.D., sends the first instalment of a 
contribution on ‘ Dante as a Religious Teacher.’ Dante 
dwells at some length on the independent spheres of the 
Pope and the Emperor, in which each rules supreme, 
their independence and harmonious co-operation con- 
stituting “ the one condition of happiness for the whole 
human race.” ‘The King of the Journalists’ indicates 
Emile de Girardin, concerning whose duel with Carrel 
some new particulars are supplied. An interpretation of 
* Maurice Maeterlinck '—concerning whom we are bound 
to hear as much as we have heard of Ibsen—and an 
appreciative account of Mrs. Oliphant also appear, as 
does an article by Mr, H. Heathcote Statham on ‘ Handel 
and the Handel Festival.’ Two important articles by 
Indians on Indian questions are outside our province.— 
In the Nineteenth Century the Earl of Mayo, writing 
on ‘ The Tourist in Ireland,’ depicts an ideal voyage in 
that country, with information on such points, ever, as 
vehicles and hotels. The Rev. Dr. Jessopp puts in a 
plea for ‘ Moles,’ to the extermination of which he attri- 
butes many calamities of the agriculturist and the 
gardener. Miss A. Goodrich-Freer deals with ‘ Paychical 
Research and an Alleged “‘ Haunted House,”’ She is her- 
self a member of the Society for Paychica! Research, It 
is a pity that her observations and those of her friends 
or companions were inconclusive and not particularly 
rignificant. ‘ Elizabethan Rejoicings," by Mr, Edward 
Vincent Heward, gives particulars of festivities and dis- 
plays of popular feeling in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
and shows a knowledge of Tudor times not common 
with modern writers. Mr. Hugh V. Warrender describes 
* Pass Fishing for Tarpon,’a sport he has been success- 
fully conducting in Florida. Mr. H. B. Irving supplies 
a readable and stimulating account of Eugene Aram, 
and is far from accepting a theory that advances any 
but the lowest motive for the murder of Clarke, ‘ Curio- 
sities about Crustacea’ will beget some astonishment in 
non-scientific minds.—Mr. Charles Whibley, a constant 
contributor to the New Review, sends to that periodical 
an article on Lucian, not too happily described as ‘ An 
Ancient Critic,’ a title almost as applicable to Voltaire, 
who lived fifteen hundred years later, and with whom 
Lucian had more than one point in common. Whatever 
may be the title, the paper, like all Mr, Whibley writes, 
furnishes subject for reflection. Mr. Whibley is on safer 
ground in speaking of Lucian as a belated classic—“ the 
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last of the classics” is his exact phrase. His dialogue ia 
said to be “as sprightly as the sprightliest comedy,” and 
doubtless owed much to that new comedy which reaches 
us in eo fragmentary a form. It is amusing, though justi- 
fiable, in #n article on Lucian to find references to 
French eulogies of Deburau, the great exponent of 
Pierrot. Mr, Frederick Boyle chooses for hie contri- 
bution the aggressive title of ‘The Decline of Woman,’ 
He seems, however, to insist rather upon the decline of 
the homage rendered ber than upon any physical or 
intellectual decay. Most readers will peruse with interest 
M. C, de Thierry’s brilliant, if paradoxical, paper on 
* Colonial Empire,’ and many will read with amusement 
Mr. F. Kelly's ‘ Peter the Great.'—The Century opens 
with the praise, by Mr. Clarence Cook, of ‘The Lordly 
Hudeon,’ with illustrations of Indian Head, the Catskills, 
and other epote of its rugged and picturesque highlands, 
*A Journey in Thessaly,’ by Mr, Goodell, bas immediate 
interest, Mr, Fenn's illustrations of the Slope of Pelion, 
Mount Ossa, Larissa, the Monasteries of Holy Trinity 
and of St. Barlaam, and of other epots are very satis- 
factory. Other travel articles of interest are ‘ The 
Alaska Trip, with its views of glaciers, and *‘ Down to 
Java,’ with delightful pictures of scenes and places. 
Biographical articles, with portraite, are on ‘John 
Burroughs’ and ‘Jenny Lind.’ ‘London at Play’ de- 
picts with more or less fidelity Margate Sands, ‘ Cam- 
paigning with Grant’ ia continued. ‘Another Day in 
Novway ' bas a picture of the midnight sun, interesting 
enough, but not easily distinguished from a sun in more 
southern climes,—‘ Its Walle were as Jasper,’ in Scril- 
ner’s, is by Mr, Kenneth Grahame, the author of * The 
Golden Age,’ and has ull the charm of his stories of 
child life, Its antiquarian illustrations, by Mr. Maxfield 
Parrish, are +xcellent, Under the title of ‘ The Unguiet 
Sex,’ Miss Helen W. Moody begins a series of papers on 
feminine education and aims, In this she deals with 
‘The Woman Collegian,’ ‘ Impressions of Mount Rainier’ 
gives a good account cf the perils and pleasures (!) of 
mountain climbing. ‘A Rustic Calendar’ has four fine 
illustrations in colour. An interesting portion of the 
contents of the number consists of fiction, much of which 
is very spirited.— Mr, H. Fielding gives, in Macmillan’s, 
an impressive account of ‘A Famine-Camp in Burmah.’ 
It is uncomfortable reading. * A Village Sovereign’ isa 
quite delightful Irish sketch, Mr. T. E. Kebbel has 
a thoughtful paper on ‘The Sentiment of Chivalry,’ as 
exemplified in Burke and Scott. *A Nine Days’ King’ 
is an account of Massauiello.—To the J’all Mall 
the Marquees of Lorne sends an account of Clive- 
den, with illustrations from photographe. In addition 
to the descriptions of the interiors and the gardens 
some interesting particulars are given of temporary 
residents, ‘In the Land of » Thousand Lakes’ is an 
animated account, by a lady, of travel in Finland. 
The second instalment of ‘Lee of Virginia’ is given, 
and the story of St. Ives is concluded, so fur as 
Stevenson's share is concerned, A terribly grim folk- 
superstition is narrated by May Crommelin, under the 
titte ‘The Lamparsgua.’ An excellent account of 
‘Bombay Past and Present’ is eent by Prof. G. W. 
Forrest. Mr. Thiselton Dyer gives a short account of 
* Kew Gardens,’ with a striking view. Among the illus- 
trations, ‘Good Luck,’ which serves as frontispiece, and 
* La Belle Suisse’ are pleasantly conspicuous.—The Rev. 
W. H. Fitchett,an Australian writer, as yet little known 
in England, but likely to be recognized before long, 
sends to the CornAill a brilliant study of ‘The Battle of 
Minden.’ Mr. A. I. Shand presents Lord Alvanley as 
* A Wit of the Regency.’ Some of the stories told con- 
cerning him are good, The Rev. John Vaughan gives a 
striking account of ‘The French Prisoners at Port- 


chester.’ ‘ Pages from a Private Diary’ are continued. 
We are always exercised by these. There is a great deal 
that we like, and an undefined something that often dis- 
appoints and defeats —In Temple Bar *The Campaign 
of Roucoux’ narrates incidents in connexion with Eng- 
lish wars with which few of us are very familiar. ‘The 
Sponsor of Folk-Song’ gives « fair estimate and a read - 
able account of Herder, A very sad note is, naturally 

struck in ‘Beethoven's Last Days.’ * Autumn Days in 
Islay is pleasant piece of description, There ie, more- 
over, in the magazine some excellent fiction.—To the 
Gentleman's the Kev. Arthur Dimock sends a thrilling 
account of ‘The Great Pestilence.’ Mr. Harwood 
Brierley deals lovingly with ‘The Swale and its Water- 
falls,’ and Mr. Compton Reade supplies ‘ Minor Episodes 
of the Civil War.’—Brighter and brighter becomes the 
English Illustrated. Under the title ‘An Artist who 
was Hanged,’ Mr. Fred Miller tells the story of William 
W yune Ryland, reproducing some of his designe. Mr. 
Vandam tells afresh the story of * George the Third’s 
Jubilee.’ Naturalists will be pleased with Mr. James's 
‘Artistic Manifestation in Birds,’ ‘At the Grave of 
Anne Bronti,’ the continuation of Mr, Clark Russell's 
stories concerning Nelson, and ‘ Mid-Century Cricketers’ 
will all have their admirers, *London the Little’ is 
also curious, both as regards letterpress and illustrations. 
—Mr. W. H. Hudson sends to Loxngman’s a picturesque 
account of *Wolmer Forest.’ *A Smoking Concert’ is 
not in our line, but may be commended. Mr. Lang, in 
‘Atthe Sign of the Ship,’ quits, for a time, spooks, in 
order to bewail the loss of Mrs. Oliphant.—Chapman's 
hae, once more, a readable amount of fiction. 


CAssELL's Gazetteer of Great Britain and Ireland pre- 
sents accounts and views of many spots of interest, 
among which are Roxburgh Castle, Rugby, Runnymede, 
Rydal Water, Ryde, Rye, St. Albans, St. Andrewe, St, 
Asanh, St. Bees, and the two St, Ives. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the rame and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publicacion, but 
as @ guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as be wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

F. Jarnatr (“ Dutch Courage ").—See 6% §, jij, 289 
458, 498; and the ‘Oxford English Dictionary,’ ron 
“ Courage.” 

A. J. Davy (“ Pennycomequick’ ).—The derivati 
of this word has been in N. &Q Bee 
1% 8. viii. 8, 113, 184, 255. 

_ Exrata.—d™ 8. xi. 485, col. 2, 1. 18, after “ squatter ” 

insert named Lassetter ; ante, p. 70, col. 2, 1. 3, tor “ fi,” 

read Ol., contraction tor Ole; p. 99, col, 2. 1. 21 f : 

bottom, for “ The Rev,” read Mr . 
NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’"—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ‘ 

We beg ae “4 - that we decline to return com- 
munications whi or any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. . 
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JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


This Day's ATHENA:UM contains Articles on | The ATHEN ALUM for July 31 contains Articles on 
SAYINGS of OUR LORD. WHAT GUNPOWDER PLOT WAS. 
MALTESE REGIMENTS in the BRITISH ARMY. HORACE 6MITH'’S POEMS. 
ADVENTURES of an AMBASSADRESS of LOUIS XLV. QUILL'S EDITION of TACITUS. — 
SUTTON-IN-HOLDERNESS LANG on MODERN MYTHOLOGY. 
FRANCE and the GREAT SCHISM. ‘The GROWTH of the NAVY 
A HISPORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. MEMORIALS of HAWTHORNE, ? 
NEW NOVELS—The Mutable Many; Did He Deserve It? A Hiride’s | The REGISTER of WETHERHAL PRIORY. 
Madness; Les Trois Filles de Pieter Waldorp, NEW NOVELS—Salted with Fire: A Rich Man's Daughter; Crooked 
TRAVELS in SPAIN Yaths; An Odd Experiment; ‘the Larramys; The Kejuvenation of 
AVE +4 ~ —_ . | Miss Semaphore ; ‘The Light of the Kye ; Camarade 
| A CORNISH PARISH—SHORT STORIES 
, ASSYRIOLOGICAL LITERATUE—AUSTRALIAN FICTION. 
AMERICAN MISTORY. OLD NOKSE POETRY—AMERICAN HISTORY. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
OUR JOHN MILTON, SENIOR—MK. STOPFORD BROOKE'S ‘PRIMER 
OLD AGE, by Arthur Symons—‘A TALE of TWO TUNNELS '— —ANUTHER GREEK WORD HEBREW— st NSEL 
EARLY ALLUSIONS to CHESS—The NEW LOGIA—The CLERK | CANTERBURY COLLINS'S 
STOPFORD BROOKE'S ‘PRIMER’—A!  Uxivexsiry COMPROMISE—The DERIVATION of  FYLFUT.”’ 
ALso— 
ALso— - > 
SCIENCE—The Ancient of Lib | Notes , Gossip. ; ; Astr 
Zool | Literature; The Literature of Engineering 
Saseeubese; Atlases; Mathematical Literature sAsrenemienl Notes; | FINE ARTS-—The Art-Anatomy of Animals, Library Table; Heraldic 
Anthropological Notes ,; Gossip. Literature; Archwological Literature ; Magazines; ‘The Portraits of 
FINE ARTS—The Churches of Cheshire ; Library Table ; Numismatic Swift ; Two Portraits ; Gossip. 
Literature ; Royal Archwological Institute ; Gossip. ay AR, A Table; Chester Musical Festival; Mr. 
'S1C—Recent P Festival ; Gossip. 
The ATHENAUM for July 17 contains Articles on 
The ATHENAEUM for July 24. contains Articles on JOHNSONIAN MISCELLANIES. 
DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
SIR CHARLES WINDHAN’S DIARY and LETTERS, 
An EGYPTIAN READING-BOOK. The DOMESDAY of INCLOSURES. 
A GREAT AGRICULTURAL ESTATE. EARLY CHRONICLES of JAPAN. 
ST. ANSELM of CANTERBURY. NEW NOVELS—A Trick of Fame; The Romance of the Golden Star ; 
NEW NOVELS—‘The Girls at the Grange; Audrey Craven; Two Uur Wills and Pates. 
THREE SCOTTISH CLUB BOOKS—SHORT STORIES. 
‘ERHAEKEN s— ‘TIS 3CCLES » 
SOME AUSTRALIAN VERSE-BOOKS of TRAVEL. : 
AFRICAN and OCEANIAN PHILOLOGY—LOCAL HISTORY. ERATURE. 
KEPKINTS—SCHOUL-BOUKS. FRENCH HISTORY. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE-—LIsT of NEW BOOKS. OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
A LAST APPEAL, by E. Nesbit— MISS JEAN INGELOW—The | SPEAKER LENTHALL—The PUBLIC SCHOOLS in 1897—SALRE of 
NEW LOGIA—‘A TALE of TWO TUNNELS '—The EARLIEST the ASHBURNHAM LIBRARY —AKRAHAM COWLEY — An 


MENTION of CHESS in SANSKKIT LITERATURE—SOME| ALLEGED 1604 EDITION of ‘DON QUIXOTE'—The SECOND 


INTERNATIONAL PRESS COURTESLES—An ALLEGED ERKOR | INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY CONFEKENCE, 
of VENERABLE BEDES—The LIBRARY CONFEKENCE—SALE Also— 
—MAGAZINE ERUDITION—COWLEY'S LETTERS. LITERARY GOSSIP. 
ALso— NCE— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. | SCIE CE—Munro on Prehistoric Problems ; Chemical Literature ; The 


SCIENCE—M. Berthelot’ Sci Morale . The Ele — Museums Association ; Societies ; Gossip. 
rt t's Science et Morale ; tlements er 
Chemistry; Library Table ; Prof. Newton's Dictionary of Birds’; | | ARTS — Egyptological Literature; Iwo Portraits of Swift; 
Astronomical Notes. ; sip. 


FINK AKTS—Classical Archwology ; Ilustrated Books, New Prints; | MUSIC—English M nstrelsie; ‘Ihe Week ; Gossip; Performances Next 

British School at Athens; Sales ; Gossip. Week. 

MUSIC—The Week; Chester Festival; Gossip; Performances Next | ey Libra’y Table; Documents relating to Shak 
Week iP. 


DRAMA—Filon on the English Stage ; Library Table ; Gossip. MISCELLANEA. 


The ATHENAEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, 1.0. 
And of all Newsagents, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 8, XII. Avo, 7, '97. 
PASSPORTS AND VISAS. 


W. JI ADAMS & SONS, 
BRADSHAW’S GUIDE OFFICE, 59, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 


Travellers to any part of the world who desire to avoid trouble may obtain the 
same through the above well-known Agency. The cost of Passport is 2s.; fee, 1s. 6<. 
Visas, 1s., and Consulate charges in addition. Passport Cases from 1s. 6d. 

Although not absolutely necessary in some parts of Europe, it is advisable to 
have a Passport, and beyond being a ready means of recognition, it is very useful 
in obtaining admission to Museums, Picture Galleries, &c., closed to the general 
public, or for obtaining letters addressed “ Post Restante.” 

As the rules of the various Powers are continually changing with respect to 
Visas, &c., it is advisable for holders of old Passports to write to us before starting, 
to see if anything more is required, 

Foreign Office —— cannot be granted to sie already abroad. 


BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY GUIDES AND HANDBOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 
W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 59, FLEET-STREEBT, E.C, 
Manchester: HENRY BLACKLOCK & CO., Editorial Department, ALBERT-SQUARKE, 


MONTHLY. 
BRADSHAW’S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE for GREAT 
BRITAIN and IRELAND. With Railway Travelling Map. Monthly, price 6d. ; by post, 1044. 
BRADSHAW'S CONTINENTAL GUIDE. Price 2s. with Map of the Continent; by 
post, 2s. 4d 


BRADSHAW’S SPECIAL CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE for the whole of 
EUROPE, including Turkey, Algeria. With Maps and Plans. Price 3s, 6d. cloth ; by post, 4s. 1d. 


ANNUALLY. 

BRADSHAW’S PARIS and ENVIRONS. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; stiff wrapper, 1s. 6d. post free. 
BRADSHAW’'S HANDBOOK of BELGIUM and the RHINE. Cloth, 5s post free. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to FRANCE. Cloth, 5s. post free. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. Cloth, 5s. post free. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to ITALY, including ROME. Cloth, 7s. 6d. post free. 
BRADSHAW'S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. By Dr. Charnock, F.S.A. Cloth, 7s. 6d. post 

ree. 


BRADSHAW’'S HANDBOOK to BRITTANY, with Maps. Cloth, 3s. 6d. post free. 
BRADSHAW’'S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. Cloth, 3s, 6d. post free. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to TYROL. Cloth, 2s. 6d. post free. 

BRADSHAW’S GUIDE through NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS, with 


Maps. Price ls. 6d, stiff wrapper, post free. 


BRADSHAW'S PHRASE BOOKS (handy | and co convenient for the pocket), in French, 


Printed by JOHN 4 AKD FRANCIS, Athenwum Press, Kream's-bulldings, Chancery-lane, E C.; and Published by 
JOHN ©. FRANCIS at Bream +buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C.—Sutwrday, August 7, "197. 
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